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ON THE CHARACTER OF THE DARK AGES. 


Cicero has observed that history amuses in whatever manner it 
be written. Historians, improving on the idea, seem to have con- 
sidered amusement as its only purpose. Hence the annals of all 
nations are filled with the strangest and most improbable events; 
the gravest writers have not disdained to load their pages with 
narratives which belong more properly to the department of fiction. 
The legends of the saints which the patient and praiseworthy cre- 
dulity of the Benedictines have brought together in so many yo- 
lumes, hardly deviate more from the ordinary course of nature, 
than the more secular compositions which have been dignified with 
the name of history. These holy narratives less challenge our 
scepticism, as they are less tied down by the common rules of pro- 
bability; they always treat of matters miraculous in their nature, 
which, as they profess to be at variance with all experience, are 
not fit subjects for the exercise of our reason. If we can once per- 
suade ourselves of the special interference of Providence, a great 
miracle taxes our faith not more than a small one. He who can 
believe that St. Denys after his martyrdom picked up his head and 
put it under his arm, will not be startled by the distance he carried 
it. In these cases it has been wittily remarked, all the difficulty 
is in the first steps: a mile is as easily done as a yard. 

This reasoning may satisfy us when we have to do with the ad- 
ventures of holy men, but it is not equally convincing when we 
are engaged in the investigation of mere worldly passages. In the 
history of nations we do not look for miracles. We are accustomed 
to see their destinies governed by general principles, we expect the 
same consequences at all times to result from the same causes, and 
we feel reluctant to believe what runs counter to the lessons of ex- 
perience. We are staggered when we find events which in most 
times and places seem quite impossible, are in others classed among 
the every day occurrences of ordinary life. We know, for instance, 
that the numbers of a nation must necessarily be limited by its 
means of subsistence ; and, that the inhabitants of a barren country 
will be but few when commerce dves not enable them to make up 
for the deficiencies of their own soil. Yet history does not always 
confirm the conclusions drawn from observation. ‘There are pas- 
sages in the story of every nation which no ingenuity can explain, 
which, turn them in what way we will, must still set at defiance 
all probability, which no weight of testimony can induce a think- 
ing reader to believe. 

The Agro Romano, the country in the immediate neighbourhood 
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of Rome, from its poverty of soil and its almost total want of water, 
seems doomed by nature to at least a partial sterility. Nothing, 
it is clear to those who have examined it, but the wealth and luxury 
of a great city, which turns all around it into a garden, could ever 
for a moment have withdrawn it from its actual employment of 
feeding cattle. It must have been at all times a mere pasture- 
ground thinly covered with beasts,and almost destitute of inhabi- 
tants. It is the natural breeding-ground of Italy. Yet ancient 
historians have asserted, and their successors have unhesitatingly 
repeated the tale, that when Romulus founded Rome, when the 
country was so little inhabited, that it was open to whoever chose 
to occupy it, ten powerful nations dwelt in less than two hundred 
thousand acres of this desolate country, deriving their subsistence 
froth its produce. 

If in a poor country, thus thickly peopled, the Romans could 
once gain a footing, their subsequent greatness has indeed nothing 
to surprise us. With such powerful neighbours so closely sur- 
rounding them, the inhabitants of the eternal city could not but be- 
come a warlike people, distinguished for their policy and foresight. 
Their valour could never relax for an instant whose bread could 
only be obtained at the point of the sword. Their vigilance was 
not likely to slumber, who from the height of the capitol could 
keep watch on all the designs of their enemies. ‘To them ambas- 
sadors were wholly useless. They needed no spies among their 
neighbours; without stirring from home, they could see all that 
was passing in the surrounding nations. As for visits of ceremony, 
his majesty himself on his pony might in one short morning have 
paid his round of visits to the whole college of sovereigns. Nor 
can we marvel that the establishment of Rome should have been 
displeasing to the already existing states. When nations were 
thus closely packed, Romulus could not stir in his bed without dis- 
turbing the slumbers of all the neighbour kings. 

Such is the manner in which the early history of Rome has been 
handed down to us, such the strange tales which every writer has 
for two thousand years undoubtingly repeated. There is scarcely 
a passage in the first six hundred years of the stern republic that 
does not set at defiance all reasonable criticism. Yet, the Roman 
story, more than that of any other people, has engaged the atten- 
tion of learned men. Their hair has turned gray, and their eyes 
have grown dim, whilst they have pored over its annals. No pa- 
tience has been wanting to collate manuscripts, and to dig from the 
rubbish of libraries every passage which might throw light on the 
subject. But the warmth of their admiration has overpowered 
their judgment. They have forgotten that no weight of evidence 
can render that probable which is in itself impossible. Instead of 
correcting the exaggerations of former writers by facts which could 
not be mistaken, they have endeavoured to fashion the parts ac- 
cording to the proportion which their heated imaginations conceived 
to belong to the whole. They have accepted of testimony by the 
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weight, without any regard to fineness. The loose assertions of 
rhetorical declamation have been considered as sufficient evidence 
of facts, and every testimony has been admitted as authentic which 
did but fall in with their preconceived notions of Roman greatness. 

From this perversion of intellect the consequence has followed 
which might naturally be expected. After all the pains bestowed 
on it, the history of Rome is entitled to little more credit than the, 
adventures of Amadis de Gaul, or the memorials which the worthy 
Archbishop Turpin has preserved of the court of Charlemagne, 
and of his dozen peers so famous in arms. 

If such be the obscurity which involves the most brilliant period 
of history; if we are still at a loss to know how much we may be- 
lieve of the achievements of a people whose fame has been echoed 
through so many ages and so many nations, which so many writers 
have laboured to elucidate with all the patience of scholars, all the 
fondness of children, and all the enthusiasm of worshippers, we 
cannot feel surprised that the story of the middle ages should be 
enveloped in more than common darkness, that seen as it is through 
the mist of prejudice, its swollen countenance and distorted features 
should excite nothing but loathing and disgust. 

This portion of time authors have viewed with abhorrence. 
They have poured out on it all the vials of their indignation. 
Looking on it as the great Serbonian bog in which had perished 
all the knowledge and civilization of antiquity, they have never 
approached its borders but with dread. They have painted its 
habits and manners in the darkest colours; they have deepened all 
its shades, that by the contrast, their favourite, and in their eyes 
more splendid, period of history might stand out from the canvass, 
and win the favour of beholders. 

What have been called the dark ages have indeed been hardly 
dealt with. They have been described with all the zeal of igno- 
rance, and all the acrimony of hatred. The most contradictory 
qualities have been brought together to add to the long catalogue 
of their faults. They are supposed to have joined all the profligacy 
of refinement to all the coarser vices of barbarous times. All dis- 
tinction between right and wrong seems to have been rooted out 
of men’s minds; the most disgusting excesses excited no abhor- 
rence: the people of these times, we are told, were wicked for the 
pleasure of being so. Virtue and knowledge had bid adieu to the 
earth. - No sacrifices were offered but on the altars of ignorance 
and vice. 

They who have been loudest in the praises of Christianity, they 
who have most earnestly directed men’s gratitude to the benefits 
which its doctrines have conferred on human nature, have been 
most anxious to persuade us that its establishment in the world 
was immediately followed by ten centuries of brutality and crimes. 
They would fain make us believe that the peace and harmony it 
inculeates were unfavourable to the happiness of the human race; 
that at the approach of the messengers of God the arts and sciences 
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and all moral feeling fled from the dwellings of men; that the mild 
lessons of the gospel only the more disposed them to violence and 
war and bloodshed. If we place implicit reliance on the assertions 
of history, we must believe that the heathens greatly surpassed their 
Christian successors in every praiseworthy quality; that theirs were 
knowledge and virtue, and all the attributes which add dignity to 
the name of man, whilst the disciples of Christ were only distin- 
guished for brutality and ignorance. 

But Christianity does not deserve the reproach. Religion has 
not to justify herself from the foul aspersion. Neither were the 
days of Augustus so resplendent with light, nor were those of 
Clovis wholly without their gleam. The change, which the fall 
of the Roman power brought about in the condition of men, was 
less injurious than is generally supposed. It changed their politi- 
éal relations, but it did no harm to their civil rights. Indeed it 
ean hardly be doubted, that the great body of the people was more 
wretched, its treatment more abject under the imperial government, 
than when ruled by their Gothic conquerors. 

A long continuance of power in the same hands had produced 
its usual effect. Society required to be new cast, for all its insti- 
tutions had been turned away from their originai purpose. The 
establishments framed for the protection of the people had been 
perverted into instruments of oppression. The rights of the poor 
were every where sacrificed to the interest of the rich. The ex- 
actions of property had almost annihilated industry. The posses- 
sion of the land had fallen into very few hands. Whole provinces 
went to form the estate of individual senators. Africa with its 300 
bishopries is said to have been the patrimony of five families, who 
cultivated its soil not by their farmers, but by their slaves. This 
unhappy condition was that of the great body of the people; their 
toil was without benefit to themselves. 

The extortions of the exchequer completed the wretchedness of 
those whom individual oppression had spared. The officers of 
government were deeply imbued with the legitimate doctrine, that 
the people are made for the convenience of their rulers; that they 
have nothing to do with the laws but to obey them; and they 
measured their exactions more by the fancied and ever-growing 
wants of their masters, than by the ability of the people to bear 
them. It was better in their opinion that the peasant should want 
bread, than that the imperial court should miss any part of its 
splendour. 

Justly suspicious of the fidelity of men with whom they had no 
relations but those of tyranny and oppression, their rulers no longer 
intrusted the defence of the country to the courage of its citizens ; 
the people was disarmed, and in their stead hordes of mercenary 
strangers were hired, not so much to defend the frontiers against 
enemies, as to support their masters against the hatred of the 
people. 

This policy had its natural consequences; it left the empire 
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wholly without defence. When the hour of danger came, the 
soldiers were found false, and the people unused to arms had no 
confidence in themselves, and with their skill had lost their courage. 
The vices of the government rendered the conquerors of the world 
an easy prey to whoever chose to attack them. 

It would be vain to look for knowledge among a people sunk 
thus deep in misery. When all are either masters or slaves, there 
is no room for the exertion of intellect. Men’s minds soon fall to 
the level of their condition, and he will not long continue to think, 
to whom thought can bring nothing but pain. Luxury is, not less 
than misery, an enemy to mental greatness. It cares but for that 
trifling literature which may fill up a leisure moment, which serves 
rather for amusement than instruction. It cherishes letters but te 
destroy them. 


Long before the subversion of her empire, the literary genius of 


Rome had dwindled almost to nothing. From the Thames to the 
Nile, from the Tagus to the Danube, we search in vain for its pro- 
ductions. In these extensive regions, which now count their au- 
thors by thousands, Claudian alone survives to tell us that in two 
hundred years the Roman empire had brought forth a poet. 

Rome, indeed, in her happiest days can boast of few authors. 
Though the external city long survived her thousandth year; 
though she saw pass away forty generations of men, scarcely twenty 
names can be mentioned of those whom the white swans have 
picked up from the stream of time, to deposit them in the temple 
of Fame. Yet, to this small number, scattered over so long a pe- 
riod, almost every country of Europe has furnished its quota. The 
world was not less tributary to the literature, than to the luxury, 
of its metropolis. The capital of so vast an empire naturally drew 


to itself all the talent of its provinces. There was the seat of 


power; within its walls were distributed all favours. The natives 


of France, of Spain, of Britain, of Africa, no less than those of 


Italy and Rome, are inscribed on the muster-roll of her authors. 
Roman literature, so resplendent when our deluded imagination 
restricts it to one generation and one city, loses all its lustre, and 
becomes faint and dim when spread over ten centuries and a hun- 
dred provinces. 

What strongly marks the composition of society in ancient and 
modern times, the talent for writing, which is now so seldom found 
in company with high rank, was then almost entirely restricted to 
the upper classes. Most of the writers of Rome were distinguished 
for their birth, and the high employments they had held. Know 
ledge was then the birth-right of the few; it was never commu- 
nieated to the people, who were scarcely considered as forming part 
of the nation. 

What is a privilege can never be generally useful. The boasted 
civilization of Rome brought no improvement in the condition ot 
her subjects. The arts and sciences owe to her no discoveries. 
They seemed to slumber under her rule. Scareely an invention 
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can be traced to the genius of the imperial city, unless we yield to 
the doubtful claim of her architects, and assign to her the merit ot 
having first used the arch in building. Little praise is due to her 
political system, which left her always a prey to bad government. 
Hardly a good prince can be named in the long catalogue of her 
sovereigns. A dreary succession of bloody and sensual tyrants is 
only occasionally relieved by the insipid virtues of a few old men, 
whose love of gossiping and patience of flattery have been dignified 
with the name of philosophy; whose few good qualities were not 
those of their station. The Antonines might have made a respect- 
able figure among the loquacious disputes of an academy, but what 
was the world the better for their power? Lost in the idle and 
endless discussions of the philosophers, neither they nor their coun- 
trymen gave any heed to the calls of useful knowledge. They 
busied themselves but with words. 

Even in the days of Cicero and Augustus a taste for literature 
was wholly unknown to the people, and amongst the great it was 
for the most part little more than a sickly affectation. We cannot 
believe that they were much moved by a love of philosophy, who 
listened to long lectures in metaphysics during a dinner for whicl: 
they had prepared themselves by a vomit, and who repeatedly re- 
tired from table that they might enable themselves by the same 
filthy means to renew their enjoyment. This passion for good 
eating they had indeed in common with the other great luminaries 
of antiquity. The most eminent philosophers of Greece were al- 
most all diners out by profession. Both nations were sunk deep 
in all the abominations of sensual indulgence. Their philosophy 
and love of letters brought no check to their vices. 

These two celebrated nations, who have been so long held up as 
objects for us to admire and imitate, were so little smitten with 
the love of real knowledge, that even in their literary pursuits, 
neglecting what is useful, they confined themselves almost wholly 
to subjects of taste and amusement. The studies of their learned 
men contributed nothing to make the world happier or wiser. 
Their arts added nothing to the comforts of life. But, this igno- 
rance of their duties is not to be attributed to any particular de- 
pravity of their nature. They were led to this perversion of in- 
tellect by the unnatural state of their society. They were nations 
of gentlemen who lived by the labour of others; who had no com- 
mon interest with those from whom they derived the means of 
their extravagance. The luxury of Athens was supported by the 
contributions of the allies, which were made a source of income 
to her citizens, and the vices of Rome were fed by the full stream 
of tribute which flowed into her bosom from every quarter of the 
world. Sparta long retained her greatness, because her chiefs had 
not known how to procure themselves an income from the plunder 
of her allies. She shared the fate of her rival as soon as a more 
\iberal system was introduced into her politics. Her liberties and 
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her virtues did net long survive the discovery, that gold, not iron, 
forms the sinews of war. 

They who can dwell with complacency on the fruitless studies 
of antiquity ; they who consider the arts of amusement as more 
praiseworthy than useful inventions; they who look to no higher 
employment of intellect than scanning verses and turning periods, 
will hardly be brought to relish the merits of the dark ages. The 
virtues of these times are of quite another description. They were 
more skilled in things than in words: they could act better than 
they could write. But in all useful knowledge they were not de- 
ficient. It is impossible to shut our eyes to the fact, that to this 
period of imputed ignorance, we owe all the discoveries and in- 
ventions which have given to the general complexion of modern 
life so decided a superiority over the vaunted but comfortless civi- 
lization of the ancients. The whole history of the world cannot 
bring together, in an equal number of generations, so many men 
so perfect in all the lineaments of human nature, and who have 
contributed so much to all that tends to the improvement and hap- 
piness of their fellow-creatures. 

There is a grandeur in the character of this part of the history 
of Europe which is found in no other. Men seem to move with 
that elasticity of frame, that joyous step which marks the buoyancy 
of renewed health, when first escaping from the restraints of a sick 
bed. Nothing seems impossible to their courage. Their light- 
heartedness was not without cause. These savages were the first 
to find out that man has no natural rights over his fellows; they 
were the first people in the records of history amongst whom sla- 
very ceased to be the ordinary condition of the great body of the 
nation. Instead of speaking of such men with contempt, we ought 
to feel proud that we can trace up our ancestry to their virtues. 

The change which the overthrow of the Roman empire brought 
about in the moral character of men, is one of great curiosity and 
importance. As we are not much smitten with the virtues of sa- 
vage life, as we do not believe that wisdom loves to dwell in woods, 
or is anxious to be wooed in wildernesses, we are not disposed te 
attribute its beneficial influence to the habits and institutions which 
the barbarians brought with them from the forests and morasses of 
Germany. We cannot ascribe much to Odin’s skill as a legislator, 
nor are we inclined to think that rules, designed for the guidance 
of a few families when wandering in the steppes of Tartary, could 
be the fittest code of laws for the government of a great nation. 
Legislation is never prospective ; it grows out of the real or fan- 
cied wants of society. 

Though the alteration in men’s condition was effected by the 
agency of these people, it does not belong to them. Its spirit 
must be sought in other causes. The fall of the Roman power was 
one of those revolutions in the world which its moral diseases from 
time to time render necessary. It was one of those sharp fits of 
sickness which clear the constitution from the insidious effects of 
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slower, and more lurking, disorders. The continued exactions of 
property had broken the spring of industry ;—the want of mo- 
tive had palsied all the exertions of men ;—they ceased to struggle 
when their utmost eflorts brought no alleviation to their misery,— 
when wretchedness was the only barrier they could oppose to the 
never-ceasing claims of their masters. The great and the rich fell 
from their height when oppression had undermined the supports of 
their wealth and power,—when a broken-hearted people, relaxing 
from their exertions, no longer supplied the materials of their 
greatness. The air of the world, which had been rendered pes- 
tilential by the sultry influence of long-continued authority, could 
only be cleared by a storm in its atmosphere. 

History would persuade us that this revolution was not confined 
to the condition of men,—that it changed even their existence,— 
that, whilst it swept away the ancient inhabitants of the empire, 
it peopled its provinces with a new race of men. But there is no 
reason to think that the number of invaders was so great as to make 
it either desirable or practicable to root out those whom they had 
vanquished. Germany and the neighbouring countries were not 
sufficiently peopled, to have supplied the exhaustless myriads to 
whom popular belief assigns the overthrow of the Roman great- 
ness. Woods and marshes covered the greater part of their sur- 
face; the Hercynian Forest stretched from the Rhine to the Vis- 
tula,—the sands of Mecklenburgh and Pomerania were then cover- 
ed with water, and many other tracts might be mentioned, hardly 
less extensive, which abounded more in wild beasts than in men. 
The Germans, the most polished of the barbarians, were still in 
that state of society which requires a wide extent of country for 
the support of a small population,—they were still for the most 
part herdsmen. ‘Tillage was only partially known and practised 
among them. 

But there is better evidence of their scanty population than con- 
jecture, however well founded, can establish. Czesar has left us a 
detailed account of the number of the Helvetians, one of the most 
populous nations of the barbarians. The same country now con- 
tains more than ten times as many inhabitants. If we take as our 
rule this proportion, which is probably too great, we shall find 
that the whole extent of country, whence proceeded these scourges 
of civilization, could not have contained four millions of people. 
Yet it does not appear that the emigration was so large as to cause 
any sensible reduction in the number of inhabitants. Germany 
was not left destitute of men. In a few years, we are told, she 
was able to pour out as many Saxons by sea as she had sent forth 
Goths by land; and yet so little broken were her forees by this 
constant drain of men, that the remnant of the Saxons was able to 
combat for many years, with doubtful success, all the power and 
military skill of Charlemagne. 

This continued flood of emigration has, indeed, been brought 
in proof of the once redundant population of Germany, but it }s 
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surely better evidence, supported as it is by so many concurring 
circumstances, that the armies she sent forth were never very nu- 
merous, 

The argument raised on the change which their invasions are 
supposed to have brought about in the language of the western na- 
tions of Europe, is not of more weight. The Firbolg, who had 
long inhabited the eastern parts of Britain and Gaul, spoke a dia- 
lect of the German. The Western provinces of these countries 
were alone peopled with Celts, whose descendants still continue 
to speak the language of their ancestors; nor must it be forgotten 
that the Greek and Latin languages are both children of the Go- 
thic, and there is reason to think that the speech of the country in- 
habitants, even of Italy, had at all times retained much more of the 
parent tongue than is generally believed. Certain it is, that in the 
wild recesses of the Apennines many words are yet found, which 
though lost in the lowlands of both countries, are yet familiar to 
the mountainous districts of England. It may be doubted if the 
change of rule brought about a greater alteration in the language 
of Europe than is always taking place from the mere lapse of time. 
Of all the distinctions of nations, language is the most stubborn in 
its principle,—the most yielding in its details. Its substance re- 
mains forever the same,—its form is always undergoing change. 

It is likewise singular that, in the history of the destruction of 
the Roman empire, we can trace few invasions from without. 
Hostile armies are continually starting up in every province, in 
Italy, in Spain, in Africa, and in Gaul, but we seldom discover 
them on the frontier. The defences of the empire are passed by 
some magic charm. The legions do not fly to secure the borders. 
It is in the heart of the country they fight for its safety. The pro- 
vinces least exposed are those which first bend to a foreign yoke, 
and the borders of the Rhine and the Danube stili yielded obe- 
dience to the sceptre of the Czsars, when the shores of the Medi- 
terranean had been for ever snatched from their dominion. It was 
not in a war of nation against nation, that Rome fell from her great- 
ness. They were her hired soldiers who overturned her power ;— 
she sank before her own eagles. It was quite natural that the in- 
struments of her tyranny should grow enamoured of empire, and 
that they should feel little respect to an authority to which the peo- 
ple yielded an unwilling obedience, and which they saw was only 
supported by their own swords. To this struggle between their 
rulers and the soldiery the people was wholly indifferent. They 
could not be attached to the Roman name, who knew it only by its 
oppressions;—they could not be averse from change, to whom a 
continuance of the existing system held out no prospect but that of 
undiminished wretchedness. 

The more independent character of the middle ages was gene- 
rated, not from Europe being filled with a new race of men, but 
from the change which now took place in all the relations of society. 
\s the great masses of property were broken in pieces, the domes- 
Vor. I. No. 17.—Museum. SE 
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tic slavery which accompanied them was abolished. It is only in 
large establishments that slaves can be cheap workmen. To make 
their labours profitable they must work in gangs. The palaces ot 
the great ceasing to be manufactories, a field was opened for the ex- 
ertion of independent industry. A new class of men was created, 
who, looking only to their own industry for their support, cared 
nothing for the frowns or favours of the rich. The same causes 
operated equally in the country. The subdivision of property ren- 
dered the cultivation of estates, by means of slaves, too expensive. 
A regard for their own interest, as well as for their comiort, :n- 
duced the new proprietors, when they came to reside in the country, 
to adopt the same system with agricultural labour. Instead of culti- 
vating their lands by the labour of slaves, as had been the usual 
practice of the ancients, they granted them out to independent la- 
bourers on payment of a part of the produce. Slavery, though not 
legally abolished, ceased, except in some few instances, to exist. 
So quietly was this most important change in the condition of men 
brought about, that it is impossible to fix in any country the pre- 
cise period when men recovered the most sacred of their rights. 

The unsocial habits of the Germans, and their fondness for the 
chase, as they contributed in some measure to the change, were, on 
the whole, beneficial to the interests of the people. The Romans 
lived wholly in cities ;—as they had no intercourse with their es- 
tates, but for the purpose of receiving their produce, their cultiva- 
tors were in a manner strangers to the owners. The armies not 
being recruited from their numbers, they were neglected by the 
government;—as they had no duties but to their masters, to their 
mercy they were entirely left;—the law took no cognizance of their 
wrongs. 

But when the new proprietors, who felt no affection for towns, 
came to reside in the country, some improvement was naturally 
produced in the condition of its inhabitants. They could not be 
wholly indifferent to the feelings of the people who depended on 
them for their safety and power. ‘There was then no general go- 
vernment to which they might appeal,—no hired force to protect 
their injustice ;—the power of the sword was wholly with the peo- 
ple. Every kingdom of Europe became in reality a federation of 
small republics ;—every manor was a separate state, of which the 
lord was not the owner, but the head. Justice was administered,— 
its military force was levied and commanded by officers appointed 
by the people. In its courts-baron all its interests were discussed 
and decided, and in this court, in which, in fact, all power resided, 
and in which all questions were determined by a majority, every 
freeman, that is almost every man, had a voice. 

It is probably owing to the popular constitution of these courts 
that we find the people, as a class, so slightly represented in the 
different states-general, which at one time existed in every king- 
dom of Europe. The deputies of the towns only appear to repre- 
sent the third estate, because their inhabitants were wholly of this 
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class. The states-general, or parliament, were, in fact, only a depu- 
tation from the particular states whose federation composed the 
kingdom. ‘They were in some sort a meeting of ambassadors, held,_ 
not to determine on the interests of particular classes, but to con- 
ciliate those of the different republics, who were left to regulate 
for themselves what appeared to belong more properly to the inter- 
nal policy of each. Every manor established its own customs and 
laws, and if a sum of money was to be levied for the service of the 
state, no uniform rule of taxation was adopted, bit to the discretion 
of each was left the manner in which it should be raised. This 
system continued to be acted on in the United Provinces long after 
it had yielded to power in the greater kingdoms of Europe; it was 
to the last moment of their existence the principle of their go- 
vernment. 

The establishment of municipalities is indeed of earlier date. 
They every where existed under the Roman government, but they 
resemble the corporations of the middle ages in nothing but in 
name. When the proprietors of land resided in cities, and all arts 
and manufactures were carried on by their slaves; if there was any 
class of freemen living by their industry, they must have been poor, 
and wholly without consideration. As the citizens were all gen- 
tlemen, their influence was never exerted in favour of the people, 
who, delivered over to slavery, were not looked on as forming any 
part of the state. But when the proprietors of land retired to the 
country, and arts and manufactures, no longer exercised by slaves, 
came to be carried on by independent industry, the complexion of 
municipalities received a new colour. They were every where 
composed of traders and artisans,—of persons who lived by the con- 
tinual exercise of their industry. By degrees these associations, 
so humble in their beginnings, acquired power, and, as their inter- 
ests were identified with those of the people, they became their 
steady defenders. So jealous were they of property, that, to be 
admitted to a participation in these rights, it was necessary to 
have exercised some handicraft; gentlemen were in many specially 
excluded from being members; they saw the absurdity of leaguing 
themselves with men whose interests were necessarily in opposi- 
tion to their own. When, by admitting lawyers and physicians to 
the rights of citizens, they had received every species of industry 
within their bosom,—they completely fulfilled all the conditions 
of Mr. Burke’s definition of Jacobinism,—they were perpetual com- 
binations of industry against property. 

Nothing, indeed, was ever so well devised for the protection of 
industry, against the constant and unceasing encroachments of pro- 
perty, as these much vilified corporations. We speak of them in 
their original constitution, and not of what they have become, since, 
by the culpable connivance of courts of justice, their office-bearers 
have been enabled to outlaw their constituents, and, usurping to 
themselves all power, have used it for the basest purposes of ve- 
nality and corruption. When every corporation was a confedera 
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tion of so many republics, each consisting of a separate art, no man 
could be so mean in his condition as not to find a protector; his 
guild was always ready to take up his quarrel. As the rich oi 
every country are bound together by tacit association, arising from 
a community of interests—when men are left in their general cha- 
racter of men, power and property are always too strong for indus- 
try. ‘The poor man has none to whom he can tell his afflictions— 
none who feel an interest in his wrongs. He is always an indi- 
vidual against a Host. It is otherwise when men are brought to- 
gether by corporate associations; of all the necessities of life none 
binds men so strongly as the professional spirit. The lawyer is al- 
ways alive to every attack on the humblest member of his profes- 
sion;—the weaver feels for every injury done to a brother of the 
craft; and tinkers are ever ready to brawl in defence of an in 
jured tinker. The wrongs of the individual are resented by his 
guild, the guild stirs up the corporation, and the whole city is put 
in motion to protect from oppression the lowest of its burghers. 

Ilow much these associations have contributed to the advance- 
ment of intellect, and to the increase of human happiness, may be 
learnt from the history of the times. Every where the burghers 
assumed a deportment superior to that of their cotemporaries. 
They were the patrons of literature; to them the fine arts owed 
their protection; their buildings were distinguished for splendour, 
their entertainments were more sumptuous than those of kings; the 
aldermen of London ranked with the barons of the realm; the ma 
gistrates of the Italian cities looked with contempt on their neigh- 
bouring nobility. No soldiers could dispute the palm of braver, 
with the trained bands of the cities, and their banners were always 
unfurled in defence of the popular rights. 

To the corporate spirit, and to the whole people being trained 
to arms, we may ascribe the vigour of character and the love ot 
liberty which shone out in the middle ages. The humblest indivi- 
dual grew erect in mind, for he felt that he was strong in the 
strength of his fellows. The age of chivalry was an age of daring: 
the adventures of Sir Bevis or Sir Tristan are indeed fabulous, but 
the fable is sketched in conformity to the spirit of the time. Their 
hardihood of character, their contempt of danger, they had in com- 
mon with all the men of their age. History records as many deeds 
of daring as ever warmed the imagination of a poet. Her heroes 
are not a whit inferior to those of romance. The English who 
fought at Cressy and Poictiers were no longer the cowardly pro- 
vincials who, when abandoned by the Roman legions, found no re- 
source but in tears and lamentations; who could only complain that 
the barbarians drove them on the sea, and the sea again threw them 
on the barbarians. Though the same blood still ran in their veins, 
they were no longer the same people. The arm of a woman was 
now found strong enough to check the inroads of the once-dreaded 
Picts and Scots. 

We have seen how favourable were the institutions of the dark 
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ages to the freedom and happiness of men; let us now see how far 
the fruit was worthy of the tree. As the best seed will not luxu- 
riate but when it falls on a fertile soil, so genius will only flourish 
when the spirit of the times is in harmony with its nature. Men 
rarely rise above the measure of their age;—giants are not born in 
a land of pigmies. Individual merit is therefore no bad test of the 
merit of the times. But, if measured by this standard, what period 
can be put in competition with those we call the dark ages. Their 
whole course is marked by extraordinary men, who stand forth as 
so many land-marks, to guide our search amidst the obscurity which 
history has thrown over this portion of time. Half the globe obey- 
ing one sceptre, and speaking one language, indeed, no more open- 
ed the whole world to the fame of authors. Had a star arisen in 
the firmament of literature, brilliant as the cross of the south, it 
could no longer have fixed the regards of an entire hemisphere. 
The fame of a great man was now limited by his country and his 
tongue. But there was a galaxy of luminaries which, though dis- 
tance renders them dim to our eyes, then shed each in his own hori- 
zon a steady and a useful light. The public men of those days are 
almost all distinguished for ability. Kings were then not unwor- 
thy of their rank. Roncesvalles, and Orlando’s unheeded horn, 
will for ever echo the disgrace of Charlemagne. Yet, though he 
yielded to the base suggestions of the traitor Ganelon, and aban- 
doned his dying nephew, he was a great and good prince. In all 
the qualities of a sovereign he may be weighed against the united 
virtues of the whole series of Roman emperors. Philip Augustus, 
and St. Louis, to whose mild and peaceful virtues we forgive the in- 
tolerance of his faith, will not shrink from a competition with the 
wisest and best of those who sueceeded them on the throne of France. 
Germany may yet glory in its Saxon and Suabian monarchs: it 
would appear but mockery to compare them with their drowsy suc- 
ecessors of the Austrian race, who have so long slept in the imperial 
robes, useless to themselves and the world. He must have more 
of the courtier than the patriot in his composition, who will venture 
to contrast the merits of the more modern possessors of the crown 
of England, with the Alfreds and the Canutes,—with the Con- 
queror or the Second Henry. The praise of a great king cannot 
be denied to the first Edward, though the curse of the bards 
lays heavy on his fame. Every feeling of patriotism grows warm 
at the mention of that imp of chivalry, the conquering son of Bo- 
lingbroke; and where is the Englishman who does not glory in the 
gentle and heroic virtues of the Black Edward, and mourn his un- 
timely bier? The monarchs of Lombardy were not unworthy of the 
iron crown. Almamon, the virtuous son of the illustrious Haroun, 
did not fall away from his father’s fame. He loved, when some- 
times relaxing from the eares of royalty, to wander with the muses 
in the myrtle groves of Bagdad; and Abdelrahman, who, reclining 
inthe luxurious bowers of Cordova, counted fourteen days of happi- 
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ness in fifty years of conquest and empire, may surely be num 
bered with the wisest, if not the happiest, of kings. 

The dignities of the church were not less ably filled than the 
secular thrones of the world. We cannot read the names of Hil- 
debrand and Gerbert, nor go through the long list of so many popes 
and so many eminent men, who, in England, and France, and 
throughout Europe, did honour to the highest ecclesiastical sta- 
tions, without being obliged to confess that, if in reality there was 
then among churchmen much less of virtue and talent than in our 
days, they who possessed them were much more sure of obtaining 
advancement. 

Of truly learned men—of those whose minds were really em- 
ployed in improving the faculties, and bettering the condition of 
their fellow-creatures, history, it is true, has not retained many 
traces. But we must not therefore suppose that they did not ex- 
ist; these divine natures have at all times been too much neglected 
by writers. Even the most important discoveries,—those which 
have most altered the condition of men,—have never engaged 
their attention till the name of the author, almost forgotten, had 
become an object of frivolous curiosity. Literary men have always 
been disposed to underrate useful knowledge; it has been too com- 
mon to deserve their notice. Their admiration has been reserved 
for those gifts and acquirements which are only rare because they 
are useless. The name of the most trifling poet is carefully trea- 
sured up,—the inventor of paper, to whom he owes his immor- 
tality, is left without any monument to his fame. 

The inventions and discoveries of the middle ages are, however, 
decisive proofs that they were not without science. Except in 
objects of elegance and amusement, antiquity had never advanced 
beyond the arts of first necessity. The comforts of life were 
wholly unknown. The splendour of the Roman buildings, and 
the beauty of their statues, ill assorted with their sordid habits of 
living. Augustus, it has been whimsically remarked, when at the 
height of his greatness, and when receiving the homage of half the 
world, neither knew the luxury of a glass window, nor the plea- 
sure of clean linen. The buildings which the magnificence of Rome 
displays with most pride,—her aqueducts and her baths,—betray 
at once her ignorance of the useful arts, and the poverty of her 
comforts. 

The genius of the middle ages gave birth to all the extraordinary 
inventions, which have totally changed the complexion of society, 
and given to modern life its vast superiority over antiquity. It 
would be endless to go through all the discoveries which then first 
saw the light. They are more numerous than is generally sup- 
posed. But we cannot pass over some which have, in a manner, 
given new faculties to man, and changed the very nature of his 
existence,—whose consequences are felt by even the humblest in- 
dividual in almost every action of his life. The discovery of the 
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mariner’s compass has subdued new elements to our service; it 
has opened out to our industry new worlds and new creations,— 
it has added to our store of knowledge,—it has multiplied our en- 
joyments,—it has given a new cast to our mind, new activity to 
its powers,—it has raised us in the scale of thinking beings. The 
advantages derived from the invention of gunpowder are not so 
whoily without alloy. If it has rendered wartare less bloody,— 


if it has secured civilized nations from again becoming the prey of 


savage hordes,—it has, by the superiority it gives to discipline over 
numbers and strength, encouraged the employment of a mercenary 
force, and thus opened a way for the inroads of tyranny, and re- 
moved the surest safeguard of liberty,—an armed people. But 
the most glorious of all the discoveries on which the genius of the 
dark ages may lay his hand and proudly say, this is mine,—is the 
invention of printing. This is a boon of unqualified good,—its 
possession is entirely beneficial. It has multiplied the faculties of 
our minds,—it has enlarged the limits of our resources, by giving 
to each individual the knowledge of the whole human race. It 
has added to the dignity of our nature, by giving birth to public 
opinion. Man no longer suffices to himself. His incentives to 
virtue are increased, as the whole world has become his theatre. 
He feels that he is acting in the presence of ages yet unborn. This, 
more than any other cause, has given to modern life the correctness 
of moral conduct, so entirely wanting to antiquity. By directing 
men’s thoughts to the consideration of their duties and their rights, 
it has strengthened the assurance of their liberties. Tyranny de- 
rives all its strength from ignorance; it must quit the field when 
opposed by freedom of discussion. 

These are some of the claims which the dark ages possess to 
our admirativn and gratitude: nor will these feelings be lessened 
by reflecting, that on their platform have been raised all the dis- 
coveries on which the philosophy of later times so much and se 
justly prides herself. Had not an unknown burgher of Middle- 
burgh found out the use of spectacles, the world had probably 
never heard of the sublime systems of Copernicus and Newton. 
Their alchemy is the parent of our chemistry. Their eager pur- 
suit of astrology opened the way to our knowledge of the heavenly 
bodies. It is from them we have borrowed the wings on which 
we have soared into the regions of science, so much above the most 
daring flights of antiquity. 

There is nothing in which the superiority of modern times shows 
itself so clearly as in the arts of living. It is the glory of our age 
that it has rendered the sublimest discoveries of science conducive 
to the comforts of our every-day existence. Knowledge is no 
longer kept as an object of idle curiosity, merely to be gazed at; 
its value is doubled by being made subservient to the business of 
life. Philosophers, withdrawn from their useless abstractions, are 
again brought within the pale of society. 

But much as the middle ages fall below the refinements of mo- 
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dern luxury in all the arts and conveniences of life, they do not 
seem to have been in any way inferior to those of Greece and Rome 
If their houses were mean in their construction and inconvenient 
in their arrangement,—if their rooms were small and almost de- 
prived of light,—the remains of Pompeii may assure us that these 
were evils they had in common with the masters of the world. It 
was not in their dwellings, but in the splendour of their public 
buildings, that the cities of Italy and Greece sought to display thei 
magnificence. Their temples and their theatres were the objects 
on which they exhausted their genius and their wealth. They 
were the monuments they erected to the envy of their neighbours, 
and the admiration of future times. It is impossible not to be de- 
lighted with the chaste elegance of their design, and the beauty of 
their proportions; but how much do these diminutive fanes,—these 
roofless theatres,—fall below the sublimity and vastness of con 
ception which tower in the gigantic erections of Gothic architec- 
ture? To these stupendous works ancient taste must yield,—thes: 
modern skill must despair to rival. They impress our minds with 
quite another feeling. When sitting on the broken arches of the 
Coliseum, or straying among the desolate columns of Paestum, we 
contemplate these remains of ancient greatness, our minds turn to 
the instability of all human institutions,—to the fall of empires and 
the change of nations; our thoughts are all of men. But when we 
pace the long and gloomy nave of a cathedral,—when we raise our 
eyes to its fretted roof hanging in vacant air,—when we follow its 
lofty spire, disdaining all earthly attraction, and proudly seeking 
the regions of space,—we forget all times, all seasons and thei: 
change. Men and their works vanish from our thoughts; earth 
and all its vanities disappear from our sight,—heaven alone fills 
our eye. We think but of Him to whom all nature owes its ex- 
istence. Our admiration swells into religious feeling. The most 
passionate admirer of antiquity cannot view these buildings with- 
out being foreed to confess that there is nothing barbarous in thei: 
contrivance,—that they were no ordinary men who conceived and 
executed these prodigies of art. 

We do not feel disposed to dwell much at length on the litera 
ture of this period. Mere literature has contributed little to en- 
lighten or improve the world. Its cultivation is but the amusement 
of idle minds. Its flourishing existence has always marked a fee- 
ble age. It is most luxuriant in a falling empire. Like those o! 
the swan, its sweetest notes are just before its death. When al! 
read and most write, then we may be sure that change is nigh at 
hand. Not that there is any revolutionary spirit in the votaries ot 
the Muses, though disappointed vanity makes ready instruments 0! 
ambition; not that the affairs of the world are much influenced by 
the dreams of poets and philosophers; they partake more of the na 
ture of the cameleon; they receive their colour from surrounding 
objects, but do not bestow it. It is that a strong attachment to 
such frivolous pursuits shows the political system of such a people 
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to be deranged,—that its idle classes are grown too numerous,— 
that its property has increased too fast for its industry. A literary 
taste is the diagnostic, not the cause, of the disorder. The florid 
colour which too great civilization gives to a people, is only the 
hectic of consumption. Its exquisite nicety of feeling is but mor- 
bid sensibility,—the more delicate its complexion the nearer its 
dissolution; its loveliest blush is the sure forerunner of death. 

The most brilliant period of Grecian literature immediately pre- 
eeded the fall of its power. Scarcely a hundred years had e lapsed 
since the assembled majesty of its different nations had listened in 
ecstasy to the sublime effusions of Pindar,—many were still living 
who remembered when Euripides and Aristophanes formed the 
delight of the Athenian theatre,—the songs of Anacreon still en- 
livened the banquets of Greece, and cov ered with the mantle of 
the Graces the foulness of their debauche “ry,—the thunder of De- 
mosthenes yet pealed in men’s ears, when the Macedonian pha- 
lanx came up amidst the barbarism of the north, and at Cheronea 
laid low the glory and liberties of Greece. The greatest of the 
Roman poets, Virgil, Horace, Lucretius, kindled the flame of their 
genius at the smouldering embers of expiring freedom. It was 
then the philosophy of Boetius seemed for a moment to give new 
life to the literature of Rome, when the imperial bird, so long mas- 
ter of the world, drooped his wing, and cowered in dismay beneath 
the iron talons of the Gothic vulture. The delicious strains of the 
voluptuous Hafiz yet quivered on his lip,—that lip so often moist 
with the dew of love,—when the sands of Arabia sent forth the 
sword of Islam, pestilent as their own zamoom, to blight and 
wither all the civilization of Asia. The muse of Sadi was the 
harbinger of the Turkish hordes,—their cymbals, wildly calling 
to war and havoc, filled up the chorus of his plaintive song. San- 
nazarius, and Bembo, and Sadolet were scared from their trifling, 
but classical, studies by the loud din of Luther’s angry polemics. 
The sour Puritans, who rescued the liberties of England from the 
oppression of the Stuarts, were all nurtured among the dulcet 
sounds of Spencer, of Shakspeare, of Fletcher. The most literary 
period of France, that of the misery and slavery of its people, was 
quickly followed by its revolution. The age of Louis XIV. sowed 
the seeds, of which his grandson gathered the fruits. The pre- 
sent has with much truth been called the Augustan cge of Eng- 
land. It abounds, beyond any former example, in literary talent 
of every description. Poets, historians, philosophers, all ‘equally 
decorate its chaplet. No species of merit is wanting to its fame. 
But he must be blind indeed who does not see the growing storm. 
A cloud, somewhat bigger than the hand, is already above the 
horizon. Every part of our system shows that the air we breathe 
is loaded with blight. Already the gaping earth reels under our 
feet, and the dull heaviness of the atmosphere, and its oppressive 
heat, bid us prepare for the eruption of the volcano. 

The healthy constitution of the middle ages did not indeed allow 
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them to feel this morbid excitement; their society was too young 
to be vet afflicted with disease; but literature, though not univer- 
sally cultivated, was by no means neglected. They to whom learn- 


ing was useful in their profession, showed no want of eagerness in 
its pursuit. At no time were the schools so filled with aspirants,— 
at no time did the name of a scholar draw to itself more reverence, 
—at no time was the reputation of learning so sure a passport to 
dignity and honour. As men of the world had themselves no 
literary pretensions, they felt the less jealousy of scholars. ‘The 
encouragement so liberally bestowed on learning filled every uni- 
versity with students. Oxford is said to have counted 30,000 with- 
in her walls. The children of her rival sister, who courted the 
Muses on the banks of the Cam, were not less numerous. The 
foreign schools were still more crowded with those who built their 
hopes of fortune on their literary acquirements. The professors 
of Bologna almost sunk under the fatigue of giving lectures to 
80,000 scholars. If these numbers be not overrated, the propor- 
tion of the population which then received instruction at universi- 
ties, was forty times as great as it now 1s. As the gentry, dedi- 
cating themselves entirely to arms, left the civil professions open 
to men of humble birth, these seats of learning were not then mere 
pretexts for idleness, they were not filled with the sons of gentle- 
men only seeking to wile away their time, but with poor men 
whose sole chance of preferment was in their diligence. From 
the lower classes almost exclusively proceeded the priests, the law- 
yers, the physicians, the merchants. 

This disposition was highly favourable to the happiness of the 
great body of the people. The severity of their toil was lightened 
by the hopes they might form for their children. There was no 
situation to which genius and industry might not aspire. The in- 
fluence of property was held in check by the influence of place. 
The poor always found friends in the ministers of the crown. 

The nobility, though they disdained the learning of the schools, 
were not insensible to the charms of poetry. Every court was 
proud of being the resort of the Muses. Searcely a castle but 
counted a bard among the number of its retainers. Monarchs 
did not think it beneath their dignity to be enrolled in the list 
of poets. The romances of the Emperor Frederick U., and of 
our Richard Cceur-de-Lion, have outlived most of the compositions 
of their rivals. But, this is no proof of their superiority; for the 
distinction they are probably more indebted to the rank of the au- 
thors than to the goodness of their poetry. The bards of this pe- 
riod were not without merit; and, though the alteration-of language 
has doomed their works to forgetfulness, their spirit yet survives, 
and breathes in all that is most excellent in modern poetry. The 
romantic poets are the legitimate descendants of the Troubadours. 
But, it is in a still darker age that we must look for the inspiration 
of poetical genius. Cold must be the imagination that does not 
grow warm with the wild conceptions of the Scaldic muse; and, 
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who is he that can refrain the tribute of his tears from the childless 
sorrows of the son of Fingal? The energy of this poetry has made 
it outlive the language in which it was written. Dante likewise 
belongs to the dark ages. His divine poem in its conception and 
execution is wholly Gothic. 

It is not, however, by their learning that we must judge of the 
knowledge of the times. Reading is only one of the many modes 
by which instruction may be gained. Men made up for their want 
of literature, by the habit then so general of visiting foreign coun- 
tries. They could spare the wisdom of other times, who supplied 
its want by their own observation. Few were without motives 
for gratifying their curiosity. ‘Though knight-errantry never ex- 
isted but in romance, the life of the warrior was one of rambling; 
he was continually wandering from court to court in search of em- 
ployment. That of the scholar was not much more sedentary; he 
was seldom content with the instruction to be gained in the schools 
of his own country. He could not hope to fill the world with bis 
fame who had not disputed in all its universities. The insecurity 
of trade most commonly induced the merchant to accompany his 
commercial adventure. It was only under his own eye that his 
property was secure. Even the lower classes, whom no other 
motive could induce, were led, by a mistaken piety and a love of 
pilgrimage, to wander to distant lands. This passion was not con- 
fined to one sex. Devotion we are told had filled Rome with 
daughters of Albion, who by their conduct led strangers to form a 
higher opinion of the beauty than of the virtue of our countrywo- 
men. Religion was indeed too often a pretext for idleness. The 
Palmer’s staff seldom failed of assuring a subsistence to those who 
loved rambling better than labour. 

This familiar intercourse among nations must have tended great- 
ly to enlarge men’s minds, nor was learning wanting to complete 
their knowledge. The names of Alcuin and Bede will never be 
mentioned without veneration by scholars, and Roger Bacon is 
justly looked on as the father of experimental philosophy. He was 
not unworthy to bear a name which the illustrious chancellor of 
James has for ever connected in our minds with the ideas of wisdom 
and knowledge. Even the schoolmen, whom it has been so long 
the fashion to ridicule, were no common men, In vigour and 
acuteness of mind they have had few rivals, and their industry and 
perseverance are wholly without example. If they have erred, 
they have been misled in the choice of their studies by the admira- 
tion of antiquity; if they have gone astray, it has been in following 
the footsteps of Plato and Aristotle. If they have fallen short of 
their masters in eloquence, they have with a less manageable lan- 
guage, and which to them was only acquired, surpassed even the 
subtilty of the Greeks in nicety of distinction. They failed be- 
cause they attempted to determine by argument matters which are 
beyond the reach of human reason. # But in this they only follow- 
ed the example of antiquity. It is hard that their merits should be 
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entirely overlooked, and that they should be laughed at for quali- 
ties which we admire in the philosophers of Greece. 

The value of Grecian literature, and its importance in restoring 
a good taste in Europe, have surely been much overrated. What 
has been called the revival of letters in the west has been too hasti- 
ly ascribed to the influence of the few scholars who fled from the 
sword of the Turks, when the banner of the crescent was installed 
in the seat of imperial greatness. It is not likely that these un- 
known men should have been able to do among strangers what 
they were unable to perform at home. The inhabitants of Con- 
stantinople were no strangers to the literature of the Greeks. The 
language of its writers was still that of the people; their stores of 
learning were yet entire, and were open to whoever chose to study 
them: nor were they neglected. Did the strength of a state de- 
pend on the number of its scholars, the walls of St. Sophia had 
never re-echoed the words of the Koran. But this profusion of 
learning did not prevent the spread of barbarism throughout the 
eastern empire. ‘The Greeks were not more enlightened than the 
other nations of Europe. They who could write and they who 
could read with pleasure such works as the Meadow and the Lad- 
der of Paradise, could not with justice reproach their western 
neighbours with any deficiency of taste. Knowledge indeed be- 
came more common, a disposition to read was more generally spread 
throughout Europe immediately after the taking of Constantinople, 
but it is in no way connected with its fate. The invention of print- 
ing, by rendering books more common, by bringing them within 
the reach of a greater number of readers, really brought about the 
change. When the difficulty of reading was removed, men soon 
found out its pleasure. This important discovery had preceded 
the fall of the Cesars. The same year that saw the standard of 
the prophet waving on the walls of the city of Constantine, beheld 
a splendid edition of the psalter issue from the presses of Mentz. 
Let learning no longer claim the merit of genius. Let not a few 
grammarians obstruct the praise so justly due to the talents of Fiist. 
of Gutterheim, and Koster. Had the children of Othman never 
erossed the Bosphorus, had their idle and endless dispates still con- 
tinued to occupy the Greeks, Europe had not made less progress 
in knowledge and virtue. 

But, if Europe owe little to Grecian literature, that is not with- 
out its obligation to the inventions of the dark ages. It is probable 
that the writers of Greece and Rome are indebted for no smal! 
portion of the fame they now enjoy, to their works having been 
popular at the moment when this noble invention, by extending 
the cirele of literature and increasing the number of readers, res- 
cued the hitherto fluctuating taste of nations from the caprice oi 
fashion, and gave it stability and permanence. The first produc- 
tions of the press got possession of the schools, and thus gave 2 
direction to the studies of all duture generations. All other learn 
ing was neglected. astern literature was despised only because 
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it was not understood. It is perhaps more owing to the crabbed 
character in which they are written than to any fixedness in our 
principles of taste, that the sparkling conceits and glowing descrip- 
tions of eastern poetry have never come in for their turn of Euro- 
pean admiration. We have, indeed, imitated, but we have never 
ventured to praise them. Our minds, subdued by inveterate habit, 
dare not even question the right of the ancients to be the sovereign 
arbiters of taste. 

Though the claims of the middle ages to learning are not incon- 
siderable, it would be unjust to judge of their merit by the books 
they have produced. Literature is not the highest employment of 
intelleet: it seldom engages the attention of those master-minds 
who sway the destiny of worlds; it is more often the resource of 
the feeble spirits who shrink from the struggle of active liie. It ds 
more indebted to memory than genius. Books do not escape the 
law of our nature; they are not new creations, they only modify 
what already exists; they but record what men have thought, and 
too often what has been already written. The substance remains 
the same, the form alone has undergone change. Bacon has ob- 
served, that if all that is original were brought together from all 
the books of the world, it would not fill ten volumes. Since his 
days the number of books has probably been doubled, but who 
will venture to assert, that all the new matter they contain would 
add one volume to the set? Authors are like village-ringers; how- 
ever much they may vary the changes, they bring out but the same 
sounds, which have so often delighted their fathers’ ears. 

Our ancestors were not contented with such scanty praise; their 
claims are ofa higher nature. By their discoveries and inventions 
they enlarged the circle of knowledge, they added many a bell to 
the set which had come down to them from antiquity. If they did 
not write themselves, they gathered materials for future writers; 
they heaped up stores to feed the leisure of less active ages. Suc- 
ceeding generations owe them much of gratitude. They have 
made us what we are. The love of liberty gave a hardihood to 
their character, which displayed itself in all their institutions. Free- 
men legislating for freemen, they first created civil liberty. By 
abolishing slavery they first brought the great body of the people 
within the pale of society. By creating a middle class of men un- 
known to all former times, who, neither masters nor slaves, were 
to fix their own rank in the world by their industry and activity, 
they gave new energy to the human mind, and called forth all its 
latent faculties. By raising women from the degraded state to 
which antiquity had sunk them, and from which even Christianity 
was unable to relie ve them, and by making them not the mere in- 
struments of man’s pleasures, but the fr iends and companions of his 

virtues and his talents, they gave to all the social relations that 
tone of politeness and sentiment which we should in vain look for 
among the most illustrious of the Greeks and Romans. They 
were surely not barbarians who first gave dignity to the intercourse 
o! the sexes, by bestowing on it the delicacy of feeling which con- 
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stitutes the charm of love. Thoughtless women, little do you 
know how large is the debt of gratitude you owe to the age of 
chivalry ! 

If modern times have any advantages over the classical days of 
antiquity—and who will dispute their vast superiority in morals and 
knowledge ?—their origin may be traced up to the character and 
institutions of the dark ages. They are the parents of modern 
science. Their discoveries led the way to our intellectual great- 
ness. On their foundations are built the vast edifice of modern 
philosophy: as the activity of the human mind is always pushing 
forward the limits of knowledge, we have indeed gone beyond 
them in all useful acquirements, but we have not surpassed them 
more than they have surpassed the ancients. 

Let us not be led away by the notion that our ancestors were 
rough in their manners, and coarse in their habits. The mere 
politeness of form is so much a matter of convention, it varies so 
much in different countries and in different ages, that it is unjust to 
measure other times by the standard of our own. In kindness of 
heart, in attention to the feelings of others, the heroes of Joinville 
and Froissart were not behind their descendants. The Cid Cam- 
peador might yet serve as a model of courtesy. If these times 
were wanting in that artificial breeding which arises entirely from 
a vast inequality of fortune, they fully made up for their deficiency 
by more valuable qualities. Ornament is only valuable when it 
does not interfere with what is useful. The frost which congeals 
water adds much to its brillianey, but destroys its utility. Chil- 
dren may admire how it sparkles in the sun, but men will reflect 
that it slakes no thirst, it revives no fainting heart. 


FROM BLACK WOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
AUTUMNAL MEDITATIONS, 
Amip the stillness of an Autumn eve, 
When, thus, the western sun his latest ray 
Pours with a crimson lustre ; and the clouds, 
Tinged with ethereal glory, hang around 
tn many-coloured masses, I delight, 
With meditative step, to roam the fields, 
The woodland paths, and pause on rural slopes, 
From which my gaze extends o’er far, wide vales, 
And forests dim, and farms, and cottages, 
From whose low hearths the pale blue smoke ascends 
Sacred to musing is the Autumn eve, 
And dear to tender thought. ‘The summer’s pride, 
The gorgeous fields, and flowers of every tinct, 
Have mellow’d, and lave wither’d. Silently, 
Across the aspect of terrestrial things, 
The chilling change hath pinion’d its wide flight, 
And all is alter’d: a wild sickliness 
Pervades the face of nature: Evening’s clouds 
Are duskier: Morning’s sky less pure : the winds 
More boisterously loud, and even the birds 
Less joyous in their soft-toned, simple songs. 
Scarcely a month hath past, since last I stood 
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Amid this scene, then fresh and beautiful; 
Its long fields waving with luxuriant grain ; 
Its woods in rich vanety attired ; 
its flowers of every hue, and perfume bland.— 
Now shaven are the plains; the sickle’s sweep 
Hath levell'd their tall beauty; heard no more, 
Under the still repose of eventide, 
The sweet, sad warbling of the reaper’s voice, 
(Calling from distance recollected themes 
Of Ins lone Celtic home, aiid the hills,) 
Siteals on the wanderer’s ear, as pensively, 
With cheek on hand, o’er moss-grown pale he leans, 
And, in the stillness, seems like a low dirge, 
By Nature breathed in touching melody! 

The taded woods a sallow livery wear; 
Each jeaf that quivers on the drooping spray, 
Or, with the transient breeze-fit drops adown, 
Spe iking, in tones of deepest influence, 
Of the decay of all things, of the pomp 
How passing! and the changes of the earth.— 
In May that fence was sprinkled with white flowers 
Of hawthorn, over-mantling every bough, 
And hiding the green beauty cf the leaves:— 
In June that chesnut shot its blossom’d spires 
Of silver upward, ’mid the foliage dark, 
As if some sylvan deity had hung 
Its dim umbrageousness with votive wreaths ;— 
Over that turbid stream, from dark, moist rocks, 
Descending in wild foam, the willow hangs 
Its drooping boughs, half-leafless: pastoral flowers 
Withering decline their languid heads: the haw, 
Food for the small birds, ’mid the brumal dearth, 
in redness decorates the yellowing hedge ; 
The orange hipp o’ertops the eglantine; 
And from the bramble’s lithe, and prickly boughs, 
The wild rasp hangs in juicy ripeness black. 

It is a lone and melancholy scene 
Of sickness, stillness, and forlorn decay ! 
A natural sermon to the heart of man, 
A beautiful memento of the grave !— 
Lo! as I pass, from off the tall scathed ash 
The raven startled, takes to flight, and wings 
its lonely way to the mid wood; more deep 
Eve’s shadows fall, till the green hills become 
Blue, and o’ermantled with a hazy tinct. 
The spaniel from my foot starts forth, as if 


Some sound had lured him, and, with fore-paws placed 


On rising turf, he stands: thence, with raised ears, 
Looks forth, attentive : from the moors, dim-seen, 
Region of wild thyme, broom, and heather green, 
With wearied pointers twain, the sportsman comes; 
His gun sloped o’er his shoulder, and his bag 
Heavy with slaughter’d game: On he pursues, 
With laggard step, his journey, travel-worn, 

And weary for the glittering star of home,— 

The blazing hearth, where, o’er his evening meal, 
And cheering cup, of marvels he proclaims, 

Seen on the mountain, and of wondrous feats 
Perform’d; the covey scatter’d, and the hare 

Shot at far distance, ’mid the wither’d gorse.— 
Over the rutted road the empty wane 

Homewards is driven; and, at far intervals, 
‘Towards yon low village, wends the husbandman, 
Slow sauntering by :—With a wild, wailing shriek, 
Heurd from above, the white-mew, with slow wing, 
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Drops downward to the sea-shore, and is met 

On high, by wild-geese flock, on journey be 

Far inland, flying wedge-wise, and drawn up 

In regular files, as if for marshall’d war. 

Well it accords, at such a pensive hour, 

When from the southern sky with beauteous beam 
Shines dewy Hesper; and the far-off hills 

Have sombred all their tints of greenery, 

In solitude to ponder o’er the thoughts 

Of childhood, and of boyhood, and of youth, 

And all the magic of departed years!— 

To conjure up the bright Elysian dreams 

That hover’d round, and cheated the warm heart, 
(As in Arabia’s central plains, the sands, 

Like waters gleam, mocking the pilgrim’s eye ;) 

To see again the faces that around 

Life’s path then throng’d, in sunny joyfulness, 

And now are scattered o’er the wide round world, 
Or, slumbering in the silence of the grave, 

Are to its murmurs deaf, its praises lost ;— 

Well it accords, then, in a fond review, 

To sumn on forth the heart’s long-banish’d loves, 
The young affections that decoy’d the soul,— 
Beauty’s warm cheek, and Friendship’s laughing eye 
In fond review to dwell upon the scenes 

Where we have been most happy.—lIn this vale 

We roam’d, when summer holidays set free 

Our steps, long check’d; wondering at flowers and bloon., 
The green leaves, and the linnet’s song; the stream, 
The moss-clad ruin, the long-emptied tosse, 

The abbey’s danky vaults, the ivied graves, 

The blue skies, the deep glen, and pastoral hills,— 
Wondering at every thing, and pleaséd with all. 
Through that copse did we stray, with cautious hands, 
Dividing the thick boughs, and searching keen 

The finches’ mossy nest, with speckled eggs, 

How beautiful they seem’d! or callow young, 
Stretching their plumeless necks with frequent chirp :— 
Upon that rocky ledge, adown these banks, 

Where the thick hazles overarch the stream, 

And water-lilies blow, we sought to lure, 

With imitated fly, the darting trout 

From the bright wave, or, tired with lack-success, 
Laid on the sward the rod and wicker creel, 

And sought out some amusement, less austere. 

Nor are the drear looks of the waning months 
Adverse to thought less selfish—the tall pile, 
Whose roof is matted o’er with withering flowers, 
In its stern solitude, proclaims the lapse 
Of years, the wrecks of man, the changes dire, 
Which Time effects, and his dark servant Death' 
Yea! all must change; unceasing, though unseen, 
The enemy is working; nought can stay 
His progress; strength is weak, and prayers are vail 

*Tis not in spring, in summer, in the sun, 

The cloudless sky, and the reposing storm, 

The soul can glean such lessons; these awake 
Thoughts of light interest, vacant joyfulness, 
Fantastic visigns; but the dim aspect 

Of all earth’s beauties fading,—the hoarse winds, 
The heavy clouds, and the unsheltered fields— 
Calls to their silent home the wandering thoughts 
Hushes unruly passion; quenches pride ; 

And, in a still voice, whispers to the heart, 

“ Prepare—for thy departure is at hand!” 
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FROM THE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


The «dnnals of Newgate; or, Malefactor’s Register. Contain- 
ing a particular and circumstantial “ccount of the Lives, 
Transactions, and Trials of the most notorious Malefactors, 
who have suffered an ignominious Death for their Offences, 
viz. jor Parricide, Murder, Treason, Robbery, Burglary, 
Piracy, Coining, Forgery, and Rapes; from the Commit- 
ment of the celebrated John Sheppard, to the Icquittal of the 
equally celebrated Margaret Caroline Rudd. Including a 
Period of fifty Years and upwards, both in Town and Coun- 
try. Calculated to expose the Deformity of Vice, the In- 
Samy and Punishments naturally attending those who de- 
viatle from the Paths af Virtue; and intended as a Beacon 
to warn the rising Generation against the Temptations, the 
el//urements, and the Dangers of bad Company. The for- 
mer Part extracted from authentic Records; and the His- 
tories and Transactions of the modern Convicts communi- 
cated by the unhappy Sufferers themselves, since the luthor 
has been appointed to his present Office. By the Rev. Mr. 
Villette, Ordinary of Newgate, and others. 

“Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen.” Pope. 

London, 1776. 


Ix an article in a late number upon John Everett, a gentleman 
who kept the Cock alehouse, in the Old Bailey; and from the 
Cock took to the tap in the Fleet, and from the /ap took (no un- 
usual consequence) to 7'ybur-n;—we were led to remark, that 
‘* The glory of the class of men to whom he belonged is departed. 
The heroes of Hounslow Heath and Wimbledon Common no longer 
take the air; the very memory of their exploits is fast fading, or 
only recorded in the Newgate Calendar.’ On reperusing this 
passage, we have been touched with its pathos; and the same feel- 
ing that made uncle Toby grieve that the devil was damned, has 
inspired us with, perhaps, the questionable regret, that glory of 
any kind should utterly go, or that the memories of those who 
have resolutely died for the good of their country, should be in 
danger of poor pitiful extinction. The consequence of this, our 
regret, has been, that we have lapsed into an exciting course of 
reading; first, sipping at police reports; then, tippling at the huge 
tap of the State Trials; and fairly coming, at last, to dramming 
ourselves with the Newgate Calendar and Remarkable Trials, 
to the deep forgetfulness of all * honest men and true.”’ Reading 
the Newgate Calendar is perhaps the opium-eating of books; but 
as it is well known, that such habit of reading or eating is more 
easily fallen into than discontinued, and as it is also pleasure to a 
sufferer to talk of his infirmities, we cannot refuse ourselves the 
melancholy satisfaction of telling over our whole course of reading, 
Vox. IL. No. 17.—Museum. 3G 
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as much in the hope of rescuing eminent names from the maw oi 
oblivion, as for the sake of disburdening our full minds of their 
malefactor knowledge. The Newgate Calendar (we mean the 
genuine work), is to our certain experience becoming a scarce 
book; and, consequently, the life of Jack Sheppard, or of dishonest 
Master Dick Turpin, is becoming as uncertain amongst us as 
amongst themselves. It has therefore fallen to our task to pre- 
vent these flaming names from going out; and we intend in the 
following pages to pour in the oil upon the flaring luminaries of 
the road with so liberal a hand, as to make them burn brightly fo: 
ever! 

The Newgate Calendar, like misery in the proverb, brings one 
acquainted with strange bedfellows. The brave, the deep, the 
dastardly, the feeble, and the ferocious,—the hardy, the revenge- 
ful, and the reckless, crowd together in one brief biography, and 
seem to be mingled but for one huge moral;—to show us the base 
infirmities of niortality, and the large littleness of life. Jack Shep 
pard, with all his escapes, does not escape at last: the heartless 
Dick Turpin dies, after his myriad chances, at the end of a few 
pages: Catharine Hayes is burnt, like an Indian widow, at he 
husband’s death, and almost before his head is cold: and Eugene 
Aram, whose mystery lay so long in the earth, is betrayed by the 
Knaresborough bones in but a few short sentences. Biography 
and mortality are equally brief. The Newgate Calendar never 
forgets itself; and you pass through it as through Tothill-fields, 
with the Penitentiary ever before you! 

We have many apposite observations to offer on the work be- 
fore us, and on its dangerous subjects; but as we have much ground 
to pass over before we part with our readers, we must (to use the 
professional phrase) take ‘he road as speedily as possible, and with 
but short prologue, mixing up our robbers and our remarks as we 
proceed, and offering an agreeable variety of murderers and moral 
reflections to beguile the way. Let not our readers suppose, that 
we treat the subject with a levity which it does not warrant ;—-we 
have every intention of making the Retrospective Review a sort of 
literary justice-hall, in which rogues will see their faces—veluti in 
speculum, that is, as at the Old Bailey. But we are determined 
to avoid writing a condemned sermon upon a race of gentlemen, 
certainly for the quiet, though not perhaps for the glory of the 
age, now utterly extinct. Alas! the age of highway turpitude is 
gone! The guard of the Exeter Subscription Coach points out, 
from the road, the spot upon Hounslow Heath where Steel was 
murdered ; but the poor craning passenger cannot see the clump, 
for the cottages—heaths are no longer strewed with the memories of 
murder—commons no longer hang out their gentle gibbets !—the 
highwaymen are unhorsed—and Bagshot is now barren of its Ro- 
bins!—You may walk about Wimbledon till you drop with fatigue, 
at this day, and not light upon a curl-pated Hugh; and from morn 
to noon, from noon to dewy eye, the traveller may traverse the 
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road, and never be stopped by any thing more dangerous than 
The Seven Compasses, or more frightful, or money-demanding 
than a toll. The toll of the turnpike has no connexion with the 
toll of St. Sepulchre’s! 

The perusal of the Newgate Calendar has made many spots 
sacred to the meditative mind, which, without the association af- 
forded by such cruel reading, would have met the eye as mere 
common mould. To the unlearned, Hounslow Heath is a misera- 
ble inclosed waste, famous for nothing but the great western road, 
which goes through it like a river; and for barracks which stag- 
nate on it like a pool; to the studious, it is the marathon of mur- 
der—the great field of larceny, petty and huge; the fame-spot of 
Holloway and Haggarty, and of hundreds who have noé been un- 
able ‘‘ to stand themselves, or to make others stand.”? Leicester 
Square (where poor Miss Linwood’s fame is worsted!) is sacred to 
the burnt body and pious memory of Mrs. King! On Putney 
Heath, or rather on the border of Wimbledon Common, the com- 
mon mind would see nothing!—but the epicure of burglaries 
pauses at one spot, to dream over the gibbet of Jerry Abershaw, 
whose chained bones once swung to the winds that whistled over 
Kingston Hill. Jerry was a marvellous man; but his hanging in 
chains is now suspended. It is perhaps melancholy to find the 
charmed spots so utterly laid waste by cultivation; the commons 
so defaced by improvement! In a few years you shall hardly be 
able to lay your finger upon a decent heath, or to say where Jem 
Dawson’s bones whitened in the air. Kennington Common has 
long since exchanged its uncertain cart-load of malefactors and Or- 
dinaries, for the fleeting safety coach, bearing pampered citizens to 
the sea—the gallows’-tree is felled! No gentleman, now-a-days, 
goes with his button-hole full of bachelor’s-buttons, sucking an 
orange up Holborn Hill! Death is curtailed of its processions; and, 
to use Tom Brown’s phrase, “ burnt brandy and bad women” are 
not repented of after the old fashion. Even Tyburn, famous Ty- 
burn, has, like other noble spots, cut down its wood, and gone into 
decay !—Alack Tyburn,—marvellous T'yburn, the dream-spot of 
all the Newgate calendarians!—Tyburn has shrunk into a turn- 
pike, which, however, as though conscious of its early company, 
or, as the Bard of “ The Bard” would say, ** awake and faithful to 
its wonted fires,’’ still stops the wayfarer for his money on the 
king’s highway! 


a * ¥ ’ : * 


In the account of Stephen Gardiner for a burglary (a fellow of 
no great likelihood), the following curious fact is related. The 
verses exhibit a strange mixture of coarse strength and disgusting 
doggrelism (if we may use such a word). We who live under the 
very gloom of Newgate—i. e. in the backshop of our publisher, 
never heard these admonitory lines doled out. They are the bell- 
man’s verses with a vengeance. 
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“Tt has ‘long been a custom for the bell-man of St. Sepulchre’s parish (on 
the night before the prisoners are to be executed) to come under Newgate and 
ring his bell, and repeat the following verses to the criminals in the condemned 
hold. 

All you that in the condemn’d-hold do lie, 
Prepare vou, for to-morrow you shall die. 
Watch all and pray, the hour is drawing near, 
That you before th’ Almighty must appea: 
Examine well yourselves, in time repent, 
That you may not t’ eternal flames be sent 
And when St. ’Pulcre’s bell to-morrow tolls, 
The Lord above bave mercy on your souls '!— 
Past twelve o’clock 


According to S/ow’s Survey, [edit. 1618, 4to. p. 195,] it ap 
pears, that the Ordinary, or some holy man, ought to exhort thus 
poctically to the hopeless men. We do, however, think, that it 
was an uncharitable deed in any person to compel a dying man to 
listen to such shabby heroic verses. Mr. Fitzgerald, the tavern 
poet, could hardly be guilty of a more atrocious poetical misde 
meanour. 

Stow thus quaintly writes. 

Robert Dove, citizen and merchant tailor, of London, gave to the parish churc! 
of St. Sepulchre, the sum of 50/. That after the seve ral sessions of London, whe 
the prisoners remain in the gaol, as condemned men to death, expecting cxeet 
tion on the morrow following: the clerk [that is, the parson] of the church shoul: 
come in the night time, and likewise early in the morning, to the window of the 
prison where they lye, and there ringing certain tolls with a hand-bell, appointed 
for the purpose, he doth afterward (in most Christian manner) put them in mind 


of their present condition, and ensuing execution, desiring them to be prepares 
therefore as they ought to be. When they are in the cart, and brought before the 


wall of the church, there he standeth ready with the same bell, and after certai: 
tolls rehearseth an appointed prayer, desiring all the people there present to pray 
for them. The beadle, also, of merchant-tailors-hall, hath an honest allowed sti 
pend, to see that this is duly done.” 

We wonder whether the beadle of merchant-tailors attends to 
his duty; surely, Mr. Brougham ought to make this one of the 
subjects of inquiry into charitable abuses. Is the stipend dead? 

Skipping over Fred. Schmidt, for forgery, Lewis Houssart, for 
murder, Constantine Magennis, for the like impropriety, and Pete: 
Curtis, for burglary, we come full bolt upon Jack Sheppard ! th 
gallant, famous, infamous, muscular Jack Sheppard !—Such burgla 
ries never graced the Newgate “nnals before or since his time! 
He was, indeed, the Beau /deal of a housebreaker! 

Jack was convicted, thanks to Jonathan Wild; and then follows 
an ample and able account, from the Ordinary’s acute pen, of this 
eminent varlet. After much preliminary wickedness, which, no 
doubt, must have been pointed and pleasant enough at the time, 
we come to Sheppard’s active days. Jack robs away through se 
veral pages,—at length— 

“On Monday morning, August, 30, the warrant came down to Newgate, for th¢ 
execution of Joseph Ward, for robbery, Anthony Upton, for Burglary, and John 
Sheppard. 

“A little within the lodge at Newgate there was, on the left hand, a hatch, with 
farge iron spikes; this opened into a dark passage, from whence you went up s 
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few steps into the condemned-hold. The prisoners were permitted to come down 
to this hatch to speak with their friends. Sheppard being provided with imple- 
ments, found means to cut one of the spikes in such a manner, that it would easily 
break off. In the evening two women of his acquaintance coming to see him, he 
broke off the spike, and thrusting his head and shoulders through the space, the 
women pulled him down, and so he made his escape undiscovered, though some 
of the keepers were at the same time drinking at the farther end of the lodge.” 


Jack no sooner escapes, than he dashes his hand through a watch- 
maker’s window, and his fingers being professionally hooked, he 
snatches out three watches,—and, for this daring robbery, he is 
again ** returned to the place from whence he came.” 


“On Wednesday, October 14, the sessions began at the Old Bailey, and Jack 
knew that the keepers would then have so much business in attending the court, 
as would leave them but little leisure to visit him; and therefore thought, that this 
would be the only time to make a push for his liberty. 

“ The next day, about two in the afternoon, one of the keepers carried Jack his 
dinner, and, as usual, examined his irons, and found all fast, and so left him.—He 
had hardly been gone an hour, before Jack went to work. The first thing he did, 
he got off his hand-cuffs, and then with a crooked nail, which he found upon the 
floor, he opened the great padlock that fastened his chain to the staple. Next 
he twisted asunder a small link of the chain between his legs, and drawing up his 
feet-locks as high as he could, he made them fast with his garters. He attempted 
to get up the chimney, but had not advanced far, before his progress was stopped 
by an iren bar that went across withinside, and therefore being descended, he went 
to work on the outside, and with a piece of his broken chain picked out the mor- 
tar, and removing a small stone or two about six feet from the floor, he got out the 
iron bar, which was an inch square, and near a yard long, and this proved of great 
service to him. He presently made so large a breach, that he got into the Ked- 
room over the castle. Here he found a great nail, which was another very useful 
implement. ‘The door of this room had not been opened for seven years past; but 
in less than seven minutes he wrenched off the lock, and got into the entry leading 
to the chapel. Here he found a door bolted on the other side, upon which he 
broke a hole through the wall, and pushed the bolt back. Coming now to the 
chapel-door, he broke off one of the iron spikes, which he kept for farther use, 
and so got into an entry between the chapel and the lower leads. The door of this 
entry was very strong, and fastened with a great lock, and what was worse, the 
night had overtaken him, and he was forced to work in the dark. However, in 
half an hour, by the help of the great nail, the chapel spike, and the iron bar, he 
forced off the box of the lock, and opened the coor, which led him to another yet 
more difficult; for it was not only locked, but barred and bolted. When he had 
tried in vain to make this lock and box give way, he wrenched the fillet from the 
main post of the door, and the box and staples came off with it: and now Sepul- 
chre’s chimes went eight. There was yet another door betwixt him and the lower 
leads; but it being only bolted withinside, he opened it easily, and mounting to 
the top of it, he got over the wall, and so to the upper leads. 

“His next consideration was, how to get down; for which purpose looking 
round him, and finding the top of the turner’s house adjoining to Newgate was the 
most convenient place to alight upon, he resolved to descend thither; but as it 
would have been a dangerous leap, he went back to the castle the same way he 
came, and fetched a blanket he used to lie on. This he made fast to the wall of 
Newgate, with the spike he stole out of the chapel, and so sliding down, dropped 
upon the turner’s leads, and then the clock struck nine. 

“ Luckily for him the turner’s garret-door on the leads happened to be open. 
He went in, and crept softly down one pair of stairs, when he heard company talk. 
ing ina room below. His irons giving a clink, a woman started, and said, Lord! 
what noise is that? Somebody answered, the dog or the cat; and thereupon Shep- 
pard returned up to the garret, and having continued there above two hours, he 
ventured down a second time, when he heard a gentleman take leave of the com- 
pany, and saw the maid light him down stairs. As soon as the maid came back, 
and had shut the chamer-door, he made the best of his way to the street-door, 
unlocked it, and so made his escape about twelve at night 
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“Tt is uncertain where he took up his lodging for the remaining part of that 
night, or rather morning, or when, or how he got the irons off his legs: but on 
the first of November, not only his feet-locks, but his hand-cuffs too, were found 
in a room belonging to Kate Cook, and Kate Keys, in Cranbourn Alley.” 


Sheppard immediately broke open a shop, and with the profits 
arising from the robbery, he purchased a fine suit of black, a light 
tie wig, a ruffled shirt, and a silver-hilted sword; with these, and 
a diamond ring, he struck into the gentleman line, though he knew 
the officers were tracking him like bloodhounds. 


“On the 31st of October, he dined with his two women, Cook and Keys, at a 
public house in Newgate street, where they were very merry together. About 
four in the afternoon they took coach, and drawing up the windows, passed through 
Newgate, and so to the Sheers ale-house in Maypole-alley, by Clare-market, where, 
in the evening, he sent for his mother, and treated her with part of three quarterns 
of brandy. As she knew the danger he was in, she advised him to take care of him- 
self, and keep out of the way: but Jack had been drinking pretty hard, and was 
grown too wise to take counsel, and too valiant to fear any thing; and therefore, 
leaving his mother, he strolled about in the neighbourhood from ale-house to gin 
shop, till near twelve o’clock, when he was apprehended by means of an al 
house boy, who had accidentally seen him. Poor Jack was then so drunk, that he 
was unable to make any resistance, and so he was once more conveyed in a coach 
to Newgate.” 


This was a villanous self-abandonment on the part of Jack 
Sheppard. 


“He had now a greater number of visiters than ever, and not a few persons of 
quality among them. Jack was not a little vain of having such company, and did 
his best to divert them: he was full of his jokes and stories of his own pranks, 
which he related in a manner, that showed he was so far from repenting of his 
vices, that he only wished for an opportunity of repeating them. He did not, 
however, forget to entreat the noblemen to intercede with the king for a pardon, 
and was in great hopes of obtaining one, merely upon the merit of being an ex 
traordinary villain.” 


He was now watched in Newgate night and day. He was tried 
and condemned—but was “ very merry in the hole.”’ It was his 
intention,—and he kept a penknife in his pocket for the purpose, 
—to have cut his cords in the cart near the Turnstile, Holborn, 
and to have flung himself generously among his mob-friends. In 
this he was disappointed. 


‘The day came, but Jack had still some hopes of eluding justice. Somebody 
had furnished him with a penknife; this he put naked in his pocket, with the 
point upwards, and, as he told one whom he thought he could trust, his design 
was to iol forward in the cart, and cut asunder the cord that tied his hands toge- 
gether, and then, when he came near Little Turnstile, to throw himself over 
among the crowd, and run through the narrow passage, where the officers could 
not follow on horseback, but must be forced to dismount; and, in the mean time, 
doubted not, but by the mob’s assistance, he should make his escape. It is not 
unlikely that he pleased himscif with these thoughts, when he said, I have now as 
great a satisfaction at heart, as if I was going to enjoy an estate of two hundred 
pounds a year, though the chaplain understood it in a different sense. But this 
hopeful scheme was discovered in the Press-yard in Newgate, just as he was going 
into the cart, though it was not prevented without some loss of blood: one Wat- 
son, an officer, too cautiously examining Jack’s pockets, unluckily cut his own 
fingers.” 

It was also his wish, in case of hanging, to be put into a warm 


bed and blooded—but he was foo dead. Tyburn saw him die— 
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and he made a decent end, much pitied by the spectators. Jack 
was a gallant rascal, and we must do him the only justice we can, 
by saying that he was no murderer! 

Many poems and plays were writ upon his life and death. Se- 
veral pictures of Jack in the condemned hole were published—and 
upon one, painted by Sir James Thornhill, some lingering lines 
were composed, that drag upon the ear like the wheels of a crimi- 
nal’s cart. A pantomime, called Harlequin Sheppard, was enact- 
ed at Drury Lane.—And, no doubt, Jack threw a summerset over 
Newgate to the great delight of the people in the one shilling. 
The very pulpit moralized on Sheppard’s extraordinary escapes— 
and one preacher in particular, having recorded Jack’s adroitness, 
applied the rogue thus,— 

“Let me exhort ye then to open the locks of your hearts with the nail of re- 
yentance ; burst asunder the fetters of your beloved lusts; mount the chimney of 
1ope, take from thence the bar of good resolution, break through the stone-wall 
of despair, and all the strong holds in the dark entry of the valley of the shadow 
of death: raise yourselves to the leads of divine meditation. Fix the blanket of 

faith with the spike of the church. Let yourselves down to the turner’s house of 
resignation, and descend the stairs of humility: so shall you come to the door of 
deliverance from the prison of iniquity, and escape the clutches of that old exe- 
eutioner the devil, who goeth about like a roaring lion seeking whom he may 
devour.” 

We have been lavish of our room upon Jack Sheppard—and 
must be more guarded in our treatment of the rest. But he was, 
perhaps, the most daring, careless, and yet bloodless offender that 
ever stood up to his hips in fading rue, or looked at his face in the 
livid glass which confronts the dock of the Old Bailey. He was 
passionately fond of women and wine—and in reference to the lat- 
ter, he, like justice, despised half-measures. Macheath was but 
Jack Sheppard set to music. We can easily picture him in our 
mind’s burglary-eye, sitting up three pair of stairs in Drury Lane, 
‘with his doxies around him,” singing the old Irish death song of 

* For its we are the boys of the Holy Ground,* 
That can dance upon nothing, and turn us round!” 

Jonathan Wild, the notorious thief, and thief-taker, was, in Fe- 
bruary, 1724—5, apprehended and lodged in Newgate. He used 
to carry a constable’s staff about with him, and rob under the very 
shadow of its crown. He hung mankind at 40/. a head, as men 
have since done. And he constantly caused his companions to be 
transported, as tenpenny nails are bartered, by the hundred. Jo- 
nathan was tried and sentenced to death. The Ordinary’s account 
is very minute, but we cannot tarry with it. The particulars of a 
curious quarrel between Wild and Charles Hitchen, the city mar- 
shal, are detailed—in which much excessive villany is exposed. 
When two such scavengers begin to pelt each other, dirty work 
must be looked for. The Marshal bespatters poor Jonathan lustily 
for three pages—but Wild retorts with several good round accusa- 


* The English-Irish name for St. Giles’s. 
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tions, and daubs his opponent to utter blackness. The Marshat 
considerably ‘ sinks in his repute,”’ after Jonathan’s short abusive 
history. —Wild made himself delirious by poison at the time otf 
execution—but he was a little roused to a sense of his situation, by 
the desperate treatment he experienced from the mob. He died 
at Tyburn, and was buried—but it was feared by his friends, that 
he found his way, at last, to “among the otamies at Surgeon’s 
Hall.’ 

The first volume of this extraordinary work ends with the end 
of Mrs. Hayes, who, it will be remembered by most of our read- 
ers, stirred up the year 1726 with about as barbarous a murder as 
ever convulsed a city, since murders first came into vogue. She 
hated Mr. Hayes with the heart of a she-Zanga or a tigress. She 
compassed his death, and, to make it certain, won over to her pur 
pose Thomas Billings and Thomas Wood, two men, who contrived 
to make him drunk with mountain. Wood and Billings despatch- 
ed the poor man with a coal hatchet—and Mrs. Hayes held his 
head over a bucket while the two murderers cut it off. 

“Mrs, Hayes proposed, in order to prevent a discovery, that she would take the 
head and boil it in a pot till only the skull remained, whereby it would be alto 
gether impossible for any body to distinguish to whom it belonged. 

“This proposal might have been approved of, only it was not altogether so ex 
peditious: it was therefore proposed, that Billings and Wood should take th: 
same in the pail, and carry it down to the Thames, and throw it in there. This 
was approved of, and Billings taking the head in the pail under his great coat, 
went down stairs with Wceod to dispose thereof, as had been before agreed upon.” 


The head was found, and exhibited in St. Margaret’s Church 
Yard upon a pole;—some friend of poor Mr. Hayes knew it, and 
recognised the murdered man. 

Mrs. Hayes was tried and condemned to be burnt. 


“ After sentence, Mrs. Hayes behaved herself with more indifference than mig! 
have been expected from one under her circumstances; she frequently express 
herself to be under no concern at her approaching death, only the manner of it 
appeared to carry some terror with it; she showed more concern for Billings than 
for herself, and also a surprising fondness for him in all her actions: when in th 
chapel, she would sit with her hand in his, and Jean upon his breast and shoulder, 
and he on hers; for this she was reprimanded, as being offensive to the specta 
tors, both in regard to the indecency of the action, and as it showed her esteem 
for the murderer of her husband; notwithstanding which reason she would not 
desist, but continued the same until the minute of her death; one of her last ex 
pressions to the executioner, as she was going from the sledge to the stake, being 
an inquiry if he had hanged her dear child.” 


The following account of her execution is painfully vivid. 


** About twelve the prisoners were severally carried away for execution; Bil 
lings, with eight others, for various crimes, were put into three carts, and Catha- 
rine Hayes was drawn upon a sleage to the place of execution, where being at 
rived, Billings, with the other eight, after having had some time for their private 
devotions, were turned off: after which, Catharine Hayes being brought to the 
stake, was chained thereto with an iron chain, running round her waist, and under 
her arms, and a rope round her neck, which was drawn through a hole in the post; 
then the faggots, intermixed with light brush-wood and straw, being piled all 
around her, the executioner put fire thereto in several places, which immediately 
blazing out, as soon as the same reached her, she with her arms pushed down 
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those which were before her, when she appeared in the middle of the flames as 
low as the waist; upon which the executioner got hold of the end of the cord 
which was round her neck, and pulled it tight, in order to strangle her, but the 
fire soon reached his hand, and burned it, so that he was obliged to let it go again; 
more faggots were immediately thrown upon her, and in about three or four hours 
she was reduced to ashes: in the mean time Billings’s irons were put upon him 
as he was hanging on the gallows; after which, being cut down, he was carried 
to the gibbet, about a hundred yards distance, and there hung up in chains.” 
* * * * 7 - * 


The second volume begins with the trial of that ruffian-poet, 
Richard Savage—whose gross barbarities of nature Doctor John- 
son endeavoured to adorn and obscure with the cumbrous flowers 
of his biography. Savage’s crime is too well known to need no- 
tice here. Colonel Charteris, whose name Pope has damned to 
everlasting fame, soon follows. His epitaph is the only good thing 
he ever lived for. At page 152 Sarah Melcombe, for murders, 
holds out five-and-thirty tempting and desperate pages—but we 
cannot heed her. 

The trial of Charles Macklin, for insinuating a cane into the 
left eye (which, of course, became the left eye no longer) of Tho- 
mas Hallam, occurs at page 234. The accident, for such it really 
was, arose about a wig:—Hallam was a brother actor. Quin and 
others vouched for the peaceable disposition of Macklin, and he was 
acquitted of the murder. 

In Richard Coyle’s trial for the barbarous murder of Captain 
Hartley, the letter, written by the prisoner the night before he 
suffered, is well worth reading. It is at once devout, sly, simple, 
and pathetic. 

The second volume concludes with an account of George Price, 
for the murder of his wife, which is too frightfully cruel for our 
pages. It is singular, that this work teems with accounts of men 
murdering their wives, while there are not more than one or two 
instances of uncourteous retorts on the part of the women. 

The third volume commences with that “‘ black prince”’ of high- 
waymen, the desperate and cruel Dick Turpin. He was notorious 
in the shires of York and Lincoln. Turpin, after innumerable 
minor offences, was tried for horse-stealing, and he immediately 
wrote to his father for a character, as though it could be sent by 
post. He behaved in York Castle with great impudence. 

His villanies were heavy and manifold. His behaviour at the 
place of execution (for he suffered for horse-stealing) is curious. 

“The morning before Turpin’s execution, he gave three pounds ten shillings 
amongst five men, who were to follow the cart as mourners, with hatbands and 
gioves to several persons more. He also left a gold ring, and two pair of shoes 
and clogs, to a married woman at Brough, that he was acquainted with; though 
he at the same time acknowledged he had a wife and child of hisown. | . 

“He was carried in a cart to the place of execution, on Saturday, April 7, 1739, 
with John Stead, condemned also for horse-stealing; he behaved himself with 
amazing assurance, and bowed to the spectators as he passed. It was remarkable, 
that as he mounted the ladder, his right leg trembled, on which be stamped it 
down with an air, and with undaunted courage, looking round about him; and 
{ter speaking near half an hour to the topsman, threw himself off the ladder, and 
expired directly. 

Vor. III. No. 17.—Museum. 3H 
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“His corpse was brought back from the gallows about three in the afternoon, 
and lodged at the Blue-Boar, at Castle-gate, till ten the next morning, when it was 
buried in a neat coffin in St. George’s church-yard, within Fishergate Postern, with 
this inscription: I. R. 1739, R. T. aged 28. He confessed to the hangman that he 
was thirty-three years of age. The grave was dug very deep, and the persons 
whom he appointed his mourners, as abovementioned, took all possible care to se- 
cure the body; notwithstanding which, on ‘Tuesday morning, about three o’clock, 
some persons were discovered to be moving off the body, which they had taken 
up, and the mob having got scent where it was carried to, and suspecting ‘t was 
to be anatomized, went to a garden in which it was deposited, and brought awas 
the body through the streets of the city in a sort of triumph, almost naked, being 
only laid on a board covered with some straw, and carried on four men’s shoulders, 
and buried in the same grave, having first filled the coffin with slacked lime.” 


Turpin was, perhaps, as desperate a ruffian as ever pulled trig- 
ger in the face of a traveller. He shot people like partridges! 
Many wild and improbable stories are related of him; such as his 
rapid ride to York, his horse chewing a beef-steak all the way: but 
setting these aside, he was hardy and cruel enough to shine as a 
mighty malefactor. His name comes upon the memory, as the 
fumigating vinegar at the Old Bailey comes upon the senses; and 
he seems (to quote a Newgate jest) to have been ‘ booked at his 
very birth for the Gravesend coach, that leaves at eight in the 
morning.”’ He had some partners in the course of his exploits; 
but he quarrelled with many—many of course separated, and sud- 
denly died! for, as the Ordinary on one occasion shrewdly re- 
marks, ‘‘ there is no union so liable to dissolution, as that of fe- 
lons.”” 

An admirable account of Mary Young, the Jenny Diver of her 
day, and actually so called by her companions, ensues. It is one 
long, lively narrative, of clean pocket-picking. We wish we had 
room for this choice bit of biography, from the top to the toe, as 
it is really a piece “* with nothing but kings!”’ For all her nimble- 
ness, however, she could not get her neck out of the noose; but 
death picked her corporeal pocket at Tyburn, of its “ invaluable 
metal,” life!—And it’s Oh! poor Polly! 

There is a grand smuggler murder at page 134. But we go 
right on. The trial of W. Parsons, for returning from transpor- 
tation, has some rare romantic letters worth reading, to those who 
are fond of tender epistles written at a pinch. Captain Lowry’s 
ship murder is well known. Miss Blandy, of York, follows: her 
murder of her father was sufficiently mysterious to make a million 
wet eyes for her at the fatal tree. Thomas Twinbrow, a young 
highwayman of twenty-one years of age, suddenly closes his life, 
and the third volume. 

The fourth and last volume is rich indeed im bold bad men; but 
our article has already extended to so fearful a length, that we 
must pass lightly even over such names as the Perreaus, Mrs. 
Caroline Rudd, Captain Porteous, Mrs. Elizabeth Brownrigg, Ca- 
meron, Lord Lovat, Theodore Gardelle, and Eugene Aram. Sir 
Walter Scott, the great unknown, has deepened the fame of Pog- 
teous; and Paley has cast some additional interest over the bone- 
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mystery of Aram. We are desirous of concluding with a few re- 
marks, and must therefore despatch our subject with a Jack Ketch- 
like ingenuity and rapidity. There are clusters of highwaymen 
and every-day murderers in this volume. But the Wills and the 
Toms must lie quiet in Surgeon’s-hall. We have not room to em- 
balm all their bones in our literary museum; or to rescue them all 
from a long and inglorious oblivion. The first trial of any great 
interest in the fourth volume, is that of William Barnard, charged 
with sending threatening letters to the Duke of Marlborough. 
This case is mystery itself, cloaked from foot to forehead. Eugene 
Aram (some trials intervening) follows: he was, as it is well 
known, accused of a murder, on the strength of some bones being 
discovered near certain lime-kilns at Knaresborough. Much cir- 
cumstantial evidence was adduced on the trial, and Aram was 
ealled upon for his defence, which he read to the court. It is a 
masterly composition, written with consummate art and beauty of 
language; but from its very ingenious and argumentative nature, 
fatal, we think, to the cause which it was intended to prop. The 
jury, after a wholesome summing up, found the prisoner guilty; 
and he, subsequently, in a letter confessed his crime. Earl Fer- 
rers, for shooting his steward, comes in the wretched train: he 
dressed himself in his bridal dress to die in. Theodore Gardelle’s 
murder of Mrs. King, is one of the most fearful narratives in the 
work: the crime was so quietly committed; the body so cruelly 
hacked for secrecy ; the neighbourhood so horridly moved to sus- 
picion. He endeavoured to burn the remains, limb by limb; and 
the stench of the process infected the very atmosphere of Leicester- 
square, where this murder was committed. We never pass the 
spot now without seeing Theodore stepping, as in the picture, 
with a hatchet in one hand, and a leg in the other—while Mrs, 
King’s head, resting on a flaming brand, is consuming in the fire- 
place. We pass over Elizabeth Brownrigg, the terrific whipper-in 
of apprentices—such women are * things to dream of, not to tell.”” 
She was one of the very few malefactors who have had the perni- 
cious fate of being hallooed out of this world by an infuriated po- 
pulace. Governor Wall died to the same mob-music! 

Mrs. Richardson, for the murder of an attorney, we read, pe- 
rished at Tyburn. Had she lived in these prolific days, her crime 
might have stood a chance of going undiscovered. We should 
think any given solicitor might now be picked out of the law-list, 
and not missed. Mr. Pimlott was killed in Michaelmas term, 
which was an excess of cruelty. 

Jemmy Dawson, the Manchester rebel, whose death, on Ken- 
nington Common, is recorded in this yolume, is only remembered 
now in poor Shenstone’s pitiful nimini-pimini ballad. If Shenstone 
had been suspended as a poet, when Jemmy was suspended as a 
traitor, Jack Ketch would have done the world double service, and 
we should haye held him in double love. It was mercifully ar- 
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ranged, that Jemmy Dawson was not destined to read the ballad 
written upon him: dissection would have been a joke to it! 

Captain Porteous’s trial has been so well and so potently ham- 
mered out, in the Heart of Mid-Lothian, that we need not weary 
our readers with a withered abridgment of it here. The author 
of Waverley, we should think, might, out of the Newgate Calen- 
dar, make novel volumes enough to bale the Edinburgh smacks 
for a thousand years. We should like to see the number ascer- 
tained by rule of three :—If Captain Porteous give four volumes, 
how many volumes will all the rogues in the &nnals of Newgate 
give?—This would carry the quotient somewhere in amongst the 
billions, we should suppose. 

The trials of the lords Balmerino and Kilmarnock are, fortu- 
nately for us, so well known, and the characters of those gallant 
rebels so well understood,—thanks to the lively letters of Horace 
Walpole, who certainly dealt with them before he got into his 
-Inecdotage,—that we may be very well spared noticing them 
here. Balmerino joked to the very final flash of the axe, and 
made a sturdy sport of death, to the lasting delight of your surly, 
game Englishmen. Lord Lovat was of the same gay, satirical 
temper, and drank the health of the gentleman who brought the 
dead-warrant to him. He practised positions for execution, by 
placing his head on the foot of the bed, and talked at last of being 
ready for the part he had to play. Just before he ascended the 
scaffold, he said a short prayer on his knees, and drank a little 
burnt brandy and bitters. Before he laid his head on the block, 
his lordship presented a purse to the headsman, and assured him 
he should be angry if his axeship should so awkwardly cut, as to 
be compelled to come again. The man was true to the money, 
and struck off his lordship’s head at a blow. 

There is a poor trial of poor Baretti, the dictionary man: but 
we authors make miserable convicts. To be sure, a tolerable ca- 
lendar might be made of our trials in this world! 

Several daring highwaymen follow, and crows, crapes, and cen- 
tre-bits, are “‘ plenty as blackberries’’—but our space is nearly 
consumed. The melancholy account of the two unfortunate Per- 
reaus’, for forgery upon Mr. Adair, with intent to defraud Drum- 
mond the banker, is written in a style of pathos perfectly sub- 
duing. They were both found guilty.—Death!—The two brother 
made a fair and manly defence, but Mrs. Rudd, that human adder 
in their path, was too wily for them, and they fell a sacrifice to 
her. They were all tenderness to each other, and to all around 
them. The Ordinary seems to write as though his pen were dip- 
ped in tears. Mrs. Rudd, who had destroyed them, as we think, 
was brought to trial and acquitted. 

The trial of the Duchess of Kingston closes the work. Thank 
heaven! her Grace’s vices are not worth remembering. She was 
unfortunately found guilty of marrying one man too many; but 
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she pleaded her privilege, and so glided out of the hands of the 
house of peers. The peers are certainly bad judges of a lady’s 
case. 

We had marked several interesting passages in the course of our 
journey through these four volumes, which we intended returning 
to explore; but we must content ourselves with merely extracting 
a curious account of the punishment visited upon prisoners who 
refused to plead; and a singular piece of evidence, showing off an 
Irishman to advantage. The first account is of William Spiggot, a 
young man who refused pleading to his indictment. 


“Before he was put into the press, the Ordinary of Newgate endeavoured to 
dissuade him from hastening his own death in such a manner, and thereby de- 
priving himself of that time which the law allowed him to repent in: to which 
he only answered, if you come to take care of my soul, shall regard you; but 
if you come about my body, | must desire to be excused, for I cannot hear one 
word, At the next visit the chaplain found him lying in the vault, upon the bare 
ground, with three hundred and fifty pounds weight upon his breast, and then 
prayed by him, and at several times asked him, why he would hazard his soul by 
such obstinate kind of self-murder, But all the answer that he made was, pray for 
me, pray for me. He sometimes lay silent under the pressure, as if insensible of 
pain, and then again would fetch his breath very quick and short. Several times 
he complained that they had laid a cruel weight upon his face, though it was co- 
vered with nothing but a thin cloth, which was afterwards removed, and laid more 
light and hollow; yet he still complained of the prodigious weight upon his face, 
which might be caused by the blood being forced up thither, and pressing the 
veins as violently as if the force had been externally on his face. 

“ When he had remained half an hour under this load, and fifty pounds weight 
more laid on, being in all four hundred, he told thase that attended him he would 
rlead. 

“ Immediately the weights were at once taken off, the cords cut asunder, he was 
raised up by two men, some brandy was put into his mouth to revive him, and he 
was carried to take his trial. 

“The reasons he gave for enduring the press were, that his effects might be 
preserved for the good of his family, that none might reproach his children b 
telling them their father was hanged, and that Joseph Lindsey might not talengh 
in saying, he had sent him to Tyburn, He seemed to be much incensed against 
this Lindsey, for, says he, 1 was once wounded, and in danger of my life, by res- 
cuing him when he was near being taken, and yet he afterwards made himself an 
evidence against me.” 

It is well for some of those who are connected with the modern 
Temple of Reason, that this manner of cold-pressing is not now ap- 
plied to refractory printers. 

= . * * * * * 

We miss, in these otherwise perfect volumes, the life and ad- 
ventures of John Rann, alias Sixteen-string Jack, your only finish- 
ed Filch of the age. We remember him to have been described 
thus, verbatim, in an old book of the day: 


“ Sixteen-string Jack was about twenty-four years of age, about five feet five 
inches high, wore his own hair, of a light brown colour, which combed over his 
forehead; remarkably clean, and particularly neat in his dress, which in two in. 
stances was very singular, that of always having sixteen strings to his breeches’ 
knees, always of silk (by which means he acquired his name,) and a remarkable 
hat with strings, and a button on the crown. He was straight, of a genteel car- 
riage, and made a very handsome appearance.” 


Further. when at the Old Bailey. on the last occasion, he is des 
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eribed thus: ‘* his dress was entirely new, green buckskin breechies, 
ruffled shirt, and hat bound round with silver strings.”” Was not 
this varlet modelled for Filch? He is surely fit to shine in one of 
Richardson’s novels. Such a man would have done Pamela good. 

We have now finished our survey. It is impossible to read the 
Annals of Newgate, without being struck with the straight, ho- 
nest, cordial style of the Ordinary, which, without intending any 
play upon words, is indeed no ordinary style. It simply goes 
about its business, without any outward flourishings or needless 
circumlocutions. The proper words are, as Swift says, put in 
their proper places; and though we do not go the length of Lis- 
mahago’s assertion, that the purest English is spoken at Edin- 
burgh, we must say that, in our opinion, if a man be desirous of 
attaining a clean English style, he must seek it at Newgate. There 
is, indeed, a conciseness,—a shortness in the composition of the 
whole work before us, which authors might study to advantage. 
The sentences are short and decisive, as the sentences in court: 
the passages are not flowery,—they smell but of wholesome rue. 
No attempt is made at graceful ornament or effect; on the con- 
trary, the narratives are hung in the chains of strong iron English, 
and seem fitted powerfully to the malefactors they belong to. You 
meet with the words: “the dead-warrant came down.’’—Is not 
this hard sentence heavy as fate? Then the finale of “ executed at 
Tyburn,” is never or rarely omitted; but winds up the biography 
and the man as patly as possible. 

At the same time, we have observed, that much of the true in- 
terest created by the nnals of Newgate, is traceable to the pub- 
lie places which are recorded, and the well known spots that are 
alluded to. The venwes are well laid. The wondrous scenes 
of the several tragedies are “ familiar to us as household words.” 
We read of Leicester-square—of Fleet-street—of St. Giles’s—of 
Rotherhithe—with a double interest, because we have visited the 
very stones of the street, and can therefore bring the murders 
home to our very business and bosoms, (Lord Bacon’s old-estab- 
lished bringing home, as our readers well know.) We like to read, 
that our common streets are so awful: we prize the neighbourly, 
bloody spots! 

Nor should the pictures that illustrate the book be passed over: 
they are very properly executed in the dine manner, and in lines 
too, strong enough to hang the subjects. The inscriptions also, 
under each plate, seem to be histories of themselves, and to utter 
naked horror to the reader: for instance, we meet with “ Blake, 
alias Blueskin, attempting to cut the throat of Jonathan Wild, on 
the leads before the Old Sessions-house.”” And, in another print, 
we have “ Captain Donellan rinsing the bottle after poisoning Sir 
Theodosius Boughton.” Every plate, in short, is thus pithily il- 
lustrated. 

The Ordinary does not always waive the cracking of his little in- 
nocent waggeries ; but we believe Ordinaries, out of the condemn- 
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ed hole, are right facetious men—and, strange as it may seem, 
their very calling makes them such. Why should they always be 
Newgatory in their spirits ? The rogues of the present day des- 
cribe the uneasy process of hanging, as ** going out of the world 
with your ears sluffed with Cotton :’’—The doctor will not easily 
shake off this jest. In the work before us, we read of one ruffian 
who ** would swear, while others were singing a penitential stave 
of Sternhold and Hopkins.’? How could he, we would ask, or 
any one else, help swearing?—In another place , the Ordinary, for 
once, becomes figurative; for, in speaking of the justices, he s Says, 
‘“* they preached to the winds, and were under the disagreeable ne- 
cessity of reading the riot act.’”” The confessions scattered plen- 
tifully throughout the four volumes are of the deepest interest, far 
superior to Rousseau’s: thus beating that eminent Confessor on his 
own dunghill. 

The long examination we have undergone, has left us nearly as 
jaded asa ‘Common Serjeant at the fag-end of a tedious session. 
As we e appr oach our end, we catch the trick of convicts, and begin 
to get serious. A few plain words, therefore, upon a subject which 
has been deeply impressed upon us in the course of reading this 
work: they may be taken as our confession, if the reader pleases. 

In closing the book, we are naturally struck with horror at find- 

g, that few of the criminals have exceeded the scanty age of 
twenty-five,—that they have, indeed, generally been removed 
from this world at twenty. It is to be inferred, therefore, that 
with them reflection has had little to do; and that, in most cases, 
they have been depraved for mere excitement sake, and that ex- 
citement indeed was necessary to the existence of their vices. 

From this, does it appear that punishment by death has any ter- 
ror,—any moral effect upon one miscreant on record?—No! The 
public exhibition of a young man dying resolutely, is rather a 
fearful display of courage, than an awful warning against crime. 
The depraved adore what is game; and to them a daring death is 
rather a stimulant than a dreadful shock to their vices: the halter 
sublimes the ruffian, and makes him a hero at the Debtor’s Door :— 
the gallows, indeed, is but the tree on which desperate courage hide- 
ously blossoms !—The convict’s piety in the condemned hole is in- 
secure while a chance of reprieve remains; and the moment he es- 
capes the rope, back he rushes to the herd. His solitary penitence, is 
fear, garbed in religion,—not a healthy consciousness of crime,— 
not the pure, white repentance of a heart, open to the past, and 
hopeful for the future! Before capital offences are decreased, capital 
punishments must be altered. Our laws must lay aside the frequent 
rope, for the crimes in the hearts of criminals are of those stones, 
which constant dropping will not wear away. Solitary confine- 
ment will work incalculable good,—a bad, restless, young man, 
can bear death better than his own company. The pang of a mo- 
ment can be steadily met; but patient punishment tames the most 
brutal-rninded. Then, employment should be fully introduced 
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into our prisons,—and the police of our metropolis better ordered . 
the rewards of officers should not depend on the increase or de- 
crease of crime; at present the rope bears a premium. We are 
quite sure, that if those persons who are anxious for the amend- 
ment of the penal code of laws in this country, would study the 
Newgate Calendar, they would arm themselves with proofs sufh 
cient to satisfy the most obstinate parliament. 


THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER AND THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


{It will not always be considered necessary that the pieces selected for tlie 
Museum should be fresh from the press. Very interesting or very able articles 
may have been 90 little circulated as to have escaped the attention of our readers. 
The Christian Observer is a publication of such extended reputation, that we should 
not venture to copy an = from late numbers that have been republished in 
this country—but in the early part of its existence its circulation in the United 
States was confined to those few who imported it from England—and we therefore, 
as a literary curiosity, copy from the number for January, 1803, its notice of the 
first appearance of the Edinburgh Review.) 

Mawnkinp may be divided into two classes: those who, on the 
whole, think for themselves; and those who borrow most of thei: 
opinions from others. The latter class comprehends the bulk of 
the community.—The sources from which opinions are borrowed, 
vary with the several subjects to which the mind is directed. Re- 
ligious tenets are in part derived from the pulpit: political tenets 
from the Houses of Parliament: legal tenets from the Courts of 
Justice: commercial tenets from the Bank and the Exchange. 
Books, however, are the fountains whence, mediately or imme- 
diately, a large proportion of the public sentiment flows. Books, 
changing their office, form the channels by which the current of 
public sentiment, whatever be the topic, is conveyed—through 
them it is distributed from the city to the town, from the town to 
the village, from the village to the solitary dwelling. The conclu- 
sion imbibed by the eye hastens to the tongue. The reader be- 
comes a speaker: the hearer becomes a speaker in his turn. The 
stream, originally issuing from the shop of the printer, gradually 
extends its influence to every rank, and almost to every member of 
society. 

If the number of persons who take most of their opinions upon 
trust be so large, and if those opinions ultimately proceed in a great 
measure from the press; the importance and the effect of literary 
journals are established. Works of this nature, embracing every 
treatise on every subject; claiming general circulation by their 
eomparative cheapness ; attracting readers from all quarters by the 
promise of information and entertainment; remunerating curiosity 
by a regular recurrence of gratification; and by summary statements 
and compendious decrees kindly relieving those who relish not the 
labour of thought from the trouble of thinking at all; are among 
the most powerful of the instruments—are themselves, perhaps, 
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the most powerful of the instruments by which the opinions of the 
greater part of the people of this country are, in most cases, pro- 
duced, guided, and impelled. They are works, therefore, whose 
principles and proceedings cannot be indifferent to The Christian 
Observer. 

The first number of a new work of this nature, entitled “ The 
Edinburgh Review, or Critical Journal,” has recently been pub- 
lished. In size, it exceeds every similar publication with which 
we are conversant; but the time which is to intervene between its 
periodical appearances is three months. In another respect also it 
is distinguished by peculiarity of design. Purposing to carry the 
principle of selection to an extent not customary with reviews, it 
professes to decline any attempt at exhibiting a complete picture 
of modern literature, and to confine its attention chiefly to works 
which have attained, or deserve, a portion of celebrity. This pur- 
pose we think very judicious. By discarding the mass of trivial 
or worthless tracts, by which taste is perverted, and the under- 
standing led astray, leisure and space are obtained for a mature 
and ample examination of interesting performances. 

This new potentate in the regions of literature, has as yet ad- 
vanced but one foot over his threshold: but the articulations are 
so large, and the sinews so prominent, that we need not hesitate 
to pronounce, Ex pede Herculem. 

To the considerate reader, and even to the cursory inspector, of 
the publication in question, it must be evident that talents of no 
common description have been employed in preparing it; talents, 
in fact, of such magnitude and variety, as have very rarely been 
united in a periodical work. The depth of reasoning, the acute- 
ness of discrimination, the keen but too sarcastic humour, the close- 
ness and perseverance of investigation, by which the work is dis- 
tinguished, are adapted to gain possession of the public mind; and, 
under conscientious and discreet management, to render essential 
services to society. Authors, readers, and the community in gene- 
ral, may turn their eyes with reasonable solicitude to the principles 
and proceedings of this formidable tribunal. We shall lay a brief, 
and we trust a fair, account of them before the public. 

This critical bench appears to consider itself rather as a court of 
justice than of equity. While it renounces not the wide jurisdic- 
tion assumed by co-ordinate tribunals of criticism, it exercises with 
scrupulous moderation its sway over the province of rewards; and 
expatiates with boundless freedom over a department, in which it 
displays pre-eminent skill, the infliction of punishment. 


Gnossius hec Rhadamanthus habet durissima regna. 


Its motto characterizes its spirit: “ Judex damnatur, cum 
nocens absolvitur.” The nocentes seem, by its decisions, to con- 
stitute the mass of the literary world. And especial vigilance is 
exerted, lest by the acquittal of a single delinquent, criminality 
should be fixed upon the judge. Happy the writer who escapes 
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from the inquisitorial scrutiny without the brand of ignorance or 
of dulnegss on his forehead! 

With regard to political principles, the Edinburgh Review sets 
its face against the anarchical philosophism of the French Revolu- 
tionists, and professes attachment to genuine and well regulated 
liberty ;* speaks in strong terms of respect concerning the Consti- 
tution and the king of Great Britain;+ avowedly approves what is 
denominated Catholic emancipation ;t intimates dislike and suspi- 
cion of the present ministry, and a highly favourable opinion ot 
the late premier;§ and declares its detestation of the slave trade, 
and its conviction, that the immediate and total abolition of that 
traffic, by an act of the British legislature, is indispensable to the 
safety of our colonies.|| On the subject of morals, it unequivocally 
accords with Mr. Hume and Mr. Godwin, in assuming universal 
benevolence, or general utility, or, as the same principle is termed 
by Dr. Paley, general expediency, as the standard of all moral 
duty; and in thus reducing virtue to a mere computation of conse- 
queuces.{ On religion it delivers no specific opinion. Its lan- 
guage apparently implies belief in Christianity; but nothing farther. 
In treating of sermons, it speaks as though eloquence were the 
grand object to be pursued ;** and when it recommends for discus- 
sion from the pulpit the great law of Christian practice, adds not 
the slightest reference, the most distant allusion, to those peculiar 
doctrines of the Gospel, those fundamental characteristics of the 
Christian dispensation, whence the principles and motives of ac- 
ceptable works are to be derived. The parallel which it drawstt 
between poetry and religion belongs to that species of wit, into 
which a religious mind is not easily ensnared. 

On the whole, while the Edinburgh Review manifests the pos- 
session, it betrays the pride of talents. Irritated, as it should seem, 
by the exaggerated praises which have been heaped on writers of 
moderate abilities, and solicitous to reduce to the proper point in 
the scale of reputation, those whom fortuitous circumstances have 
exalted into fame, it wields the scourge of censure with complacent 
satisfaction, and applies it with unremitting severity. Genius and 
wisdom and learning unquestionably are to be encouraged; and 
useless publications to be repressed. But to do good, not to ac- 
quire credit, ought to be the motive of every writer; and that mo- 
tive every reviewer ought to estimate and respect.—Works not 
remarkable for ability may produce much practical good. If such 
works are reviewed, let them not be meagured exclusively by the 
standard of literary excellence. We allude not to any specific 
work already examined by the conductors of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, or likely to come before them. But we have wished to state 
the general observation as one that probably may be applicable to 
many performances, and especially to such as are of a religious na- 

* See Review of Mounier’s works, passim. + Page 98. 


+ Page 90, 237 § Page 257. | Page 138, 227, 233. 
§ Page 20, 21, 25. ** Page 83—85, kc. tt Page 63. 
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ture. With regard to religion, we should have been particularly 
glad if the reviewers had enabled us to speak decisively concerning 
their opinions. But it would be so rash to prejudge them on this 
supremely important subject, and so culpable to prejudge them 
unfavourably, that we feel it our duty to refrain from all further 
remark, until the progress of their publication shall have disclosed 
the views and sentiments which they approve. 


FROM THE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, 
Eycuiripion: containing Institutions, 


tas Contemplative. 
Divine } Practicull 
Ethical. 
Moral < @conomicall. 
Politicall. 
Written by Fra: Quarles. London, 1702. 12mo. 


Francis Quartes, the author of this excellent little book, has 
met with hard measure from the wits and poets who succeeded him. 
Popular as he was in his own day, that popularity was very short 
lived—more so, indeed, than merited popularity should be. Asa 
devotional and pious poet, he was, of course, proscribed by the 
profligate and licentious court of Charles the Second, and those who 
called him a dull writer meant, in fact, no more than that he was a 
serious one. Pope, with the usual hastiness of satirists, took the 
ridicule upon trust, without examining into its justness, and has ac- 
cordingly mentioned our author amongst the heroes of the Dunciad, 
in a line which has the dishonour of undervaluing the efforts of two 
good writers, and one well meaning man. For a long period sub- 
sequent, the names of “ Wither, Quarles, and Blome,”’ were used 
but as the synonymes of neglected and deservedly neglected scrib- 
blers. Of late, however, the merits of our author have excited 
more attention. It could not, indeed, be, that the character and 
intellect of a man, like Quarles, should fail, in the end, of being can- 
didly and properly appreciated. 

Tie pretensions of Quarles as a poet may be easily adjusted. 
Like Herbert, Wither, and Crashaw, he endeavoured to mix the 
waters of Helicon with the waters of Sion; to give devotion some 
of the attractions and ornaments of verse; and it can be no dis- 
grace to Quarles, if, in common with these and other greater men, 
he had but little success in his attempt. He wanted, indeed, almost 
all the requisites for a poet. With great sagacity and good sense, 
which, where human nature was concerned, seldom allowed him to 
be mistaken, he had little or no fancy, and scarcely any perception 
ofharmony. Pious enthusiasm therefore in him supplied the place 
of poetic fervour, and much conceit was substituted for imagination. 
Wanting the real afflatus of the bard, and yet glowing with heavenly 
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energies, fecling his own want of power, and yet conceiving him- 
self to be strengthened from above, he struggled and lashed himsell 
to give his thoughts a vent worthy of their importance. But his 
struggles are unfortunately all against the grain. He is continually 
quaint, where he meant to be poetical; and turgid, where he in- 
tended to be sublime. He either soars into the regions of bombast 
or extravagance, or sinks down into a state of very prosaical flat- 
ness. Like other persons, who endeayour to divest themselves of 
their own intellectual character for another which is unattainable, 
he loses what was really valuable in his prose style, without sup- 
plying its place with any better quality; and we miss his own ad- 
mirable vein of contemplative good sense, without finding any 
thing which compensates for the deficiency. His poetry is, there 
fore, never likely to be popular. Probably the cuts which accom- 
pany his Emd/ems have done more than any thing else to enlarge 
the period of their existence. And yet the poetry of Quarles is not 
entirely deficient in merit. That, indeed, in a man of his high 
rank of intellect would be impossible. There are, as we may per- 
haps hereatter show, occasionally spirited and harmonious passages 
interspersed. Still these are but few, and we believe the general 
character of Quarles’s poetry must remain as we have given it 
above. 

As a prose writer, Quarles stands upon much more distinguished 
ground. He has been excelled by none of his contemporaries in 
vigour or nervousness of language. He is generally brief, pithy, 
and concentrated, as perhaps most contemplative and serious wri- 
ters are; yet when he allows himself to expatiate, there is some- 
times a rich copiousness and singular sweetness in his diction, 
which rise even to the highest eloquence. This is, however, not 
often. His principal characteristics were sagacity, penetration, and 
good sense; and, marked by these distinguishing features, his style 
is generally clear, perspicuous, and forcible. It is only in the fer- 
vour of his devotion, or the enthusiasm of prayer, that he is carried 
beyond his usual sententiousness and brevity, and that traces of a 
higher power are suffered to develop themselves. Quarles, with 
too much coolness and intellectual self-possession to be a mystic, 
was ever intensely devout. In him, religious enthusiasm operated 
over a temperament naturally calm, and thus increased the vizou! 
and interest of his speculations, without leading them on to wild- 
ness or extravagance. The prose of Quarles is, in fact, of that pre- 
cise sort, which dwells upon the ear and seizes on the mind, and 
pleases more the oftener it is perused. Rich as it is with instruc- 
tion, and pregnant with well digested thought, it can never lose its 
value. We are only induced to regret, that there is not more of it. 
His two principal prose works are his Judgment and Mercy for 
afflicted Souls, and his Enchiridion. The former has been repub- 
lished by Sir Egerton Brydges, and no work was ever better de- 
serving of republication. His Enchiridion, though unquestionably 
the most valuable of the two, has never been reprinted since the 
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beginning of the last century. We think, the extracts we are about 
to give from it will induce our readers to wish to see this admirable 
little book as widely diffused as its excellence deserves. 

It is, as its title imports, a collection of maxims, divine and moral, 
and is, perhaps, the best collection of maxims in the English lan- 
guage. Nor is it merely valuable for the discernment and know- 
ledge of mankind which it evinces, the justness and weight of its 
matter, and the pithiness and conciseness of the style. Quarles had 
always something higher in view than the exercise of his own in- 
genuity, or the mere intellectual gratification of his readers. His 
maxims fully display that his object was to produce a beneficial ef- 
fect over human practice—to amend and reform mankind; and his 
observations always carry with them a seriousness and unity of pur- 
pose. There is little of paradox, and nothing of the ostentation of 
ingenuity, in his Enchiridion, but every sentence strikes upon the 
reader with the force of irresistible truth. He speaks not with the 
levity of the fanciful theorist, or the more worldly sagacity of the 
worldly-wise man, but with the correctness of sincere conviction, 
and the determination of profound inquiry. He arrests the atten- 
tion not by subtle chimeras or sophistical display—he does not plead 
with the dextrousness of the council, but pronounces with the gra- 
vity of the judge. He does not, like another great writer of max- 
ims, anatomize the heart with curious and searchful malignity, 
merely to show his skill, probe into its secret wounds, and leave 
them to fester as he found them, and hold up, with petty triumph, 
the nakedness of his nature to derision; but broods over her weak- 
nesses and failings with the gentle and kindly regard of the good 
physician, not more skilful in discerning the maladies and disorders 
of his patient, then able to alleviate and wishful to cure them. 

His maxims, though a!! valuable, have different degrees of merit. 
They generally commence in an injunction which the author 
clenches by some pointed antithesis, or illustrates by some inge- 
nious metaphor, or supports by some shrewd thought, or weighty 
apothegm. Originality does not appear to have been so much the 
study of Quarles, as justness in his conclusions; and yet most of the 
maxims in this book seem to have been the result of his own medi- 
tation. Perhaps the eagerness of the author to render his axioms 
striking, sometimes leads him too much into antithesis, and playing 
upon words; but this is the only defect which can be imputed to 
this excellent little work. It is divided into four Centuries, and 
dedicated by the author, to “ the glorious object of our expectation, 
Charles, Prince of Wales,” afterwards Charles the Second. Happy 
would it have been for that licentious monarch, if he had paid a 
little more attention to the admirable lessons it contains. 

The first Century chiefly consists of political maxims, some of 
which we will select. 

“Before thou undertake a war, let thine eye number thy forces, and let thy 
judgement weigh them: if thou hast a rich enemy, no matter how poore thy soul- 
diers be, if couragious and faithfull: trust not too much in the power of thy trea 
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sure, for it will deceive thee, =| more apt to expose thee for a prey, than to de- 
fend thee: Gold is not able to find good souldiers: but good souldiers are able to 
find out gold.” 

“If the territories of thy equal enemy are situated far south from thee, the ad- 
vantage is thine, whether he make offensive or defensive war: if north, the ad- 
vantage is his. Cold is less tolerable than heat: this is a friend to nature; that, an 
enemy.” 

“If thou desire to know the power of a state, observe in what correspondence 
it lives with her neighbouring state: If she make allyance with the contribution of 
money, it is an evident sign of weaknesse : If with her valour, or repute of forces, 
it manifests a native strength: It is an infallible signe of power to sell friendship ; 
and of weaknesse to buy it: That which is bought with gold, will hardly be main- 
tained with steele.” a 

“It much conduces to the dishonour of a king, and the ill-fare of his kingdome, 
to multiply nobility, in an over-proportion to the common people. Cheape Soon 
darkens majesty; and a numerous nobility brings a state to necessity.” 

“It is great prudence in a statesman to discover an inconvenience in the birth ; 
which, so discovered, is easie to be supprest: But if it ripen into a custome, the 
sudden remedy thereof is often worse than the disease : in such a case, it is better 
to temporize a little, than to struggle too much. He that opposes a full-aged in- 
convenience too suddenly, strengthens it.” 

“It is the part of a wise magistrate to vindicate a man of power or state-immploy - 
ment from the malicious scandals of the giddy-headed multitude, and to punish it 
with great severity. Scandall breeds hatred; hatred begets division; division 
makes faction; and faction brings ruine.” 

“If thou entertaine any forraigne souldiers into thine army, let them beare thy co- 
lours, and be at thy pay, lest they interest their owne prince. Auxiliary souldiers 
are the most dangerous. A forraigne prince needs no greater invitation to seize 
upon thy city, than when he is required to defend it.” 

“it is more excellent for a prince to have a provident eye for the preventing fu- 
ture mischicfes, than to have a potent arme for the suppressing present evils. Mis- 
chiefes in a state are hke hectique feavers in a body: In the beginning, hard to be 
knowne, but easie to be cured; but, let it alone a while, it becomes more casie to 
be knowne, but more hard to be cured.” 

“If thou be ambitious of honour, and yet fearfull of the canker of honour, envy ; 
so behave thy selfe, that opinion may be satisfied in this, that thou seekest merit, 
and not fame; and that thou attributest thy preferment rather to Providence, than 
thy own vertue. Honour is a due debt to the deserver; and whoever envied the 
payment of a debt? A just advancement is a providentiall act; and who ever en- 
vied the act of Providence?” 

“Let not thine army at the first encounter be too prodigall in her assaults, but 
husband her strength for a dead lift. When the enemy hath abated the fury of his 
first heat, let him then feel thou hast reserved thy forces for the last blow: so shall 
the honour he hath gained by his valour increase the glory of thy victory: fore- 
games, when they prove, are speediest; but after-games, if wisely played, are 
surest. 


The second Century is dedicated to Mrs. Elizabeth Usher, only 
daughter of the learned Usher, Archbishop of Armagh.—The 
maxims contained in it are ethical and economical. We will take 
a few, almost at random. 


“ A promise isa child of the understanding and the will: the understanding be- 
gets it, the will brings it forth. He that performes it, delivers the mother: he that 
brakes it, murthers the child. If he be begotten in the absence of the anderstand- 
ing, it isa bastard; but the child must be kept. If thou mistrust thy understand- 
ing, promise not; if thou hast promised, break it not; it is better to maintain a bas- 
tard than to murther a child.” 

“If evill men speake good, or good men evill, of thy conversation, examine all 
thy actions, and suspect thy selfe. But if evill men speake evill of thee, hold it as 
thy honour; and, by way of thankfulnesse, love them; but upon condition, that 
they continue to hate thee.” 

“To tremble at the sight of thy sinne, makes thy faith the lesse apt to tremble 
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the devils beleeve and tremble, because they tremble at what they beleeve; their 
beliefe brings trembling: thy trembling brings beliefe.” 

“If thou desire to be truly valiant, feare to doe any injury: He that feares not to 
doe evill, is always afraid to suffer evill: he that never feares is desperate: and he 
that feares alwayes, isa coward. He is the true valiant man, that dares nothing 
but what he may, and feares nothing but what he ought.” 

“If thou stand guilty of oppression, or wrongfully possest of another’s right, see 
thou make restitution before thou givest an almes: if otherwise, what art thou 
but a thief, and makest God thy receiver?” 

“ When thou prayest for spiritual graces, let thy prayer be absolute; when for 
temporall blessings, adde a clause of God’s pleasure: in both, with faith and hu- 
miliation : So shalt thou, undoubtedly, receive what thou desirest, or more, or bet- 
ter. Never prayer rightly made, was made unheard, or heard, ungranted.” 

“ Not to give to the poor, is to take from him. Not to feed the hungry, if thou 
hast it, is to the utmost of thy power to killhim. That, therefore, thou mayst avoid 
both sacriledge and murther, be charitable.” 

“Hath any wronged thee? Be bravely revenged: sleight it, and the work’s 
begun; forgive it, and ’tis finisht: he is below himselfe that is not above an injury.” 


The third Century consists of general maxims, a few of which 
follow. 


* Art thou banisht from thy own country? thanke thy owne folly: hadst thou 
chosen a right home, thou hadst been no exile. Hadst thou commanded thy owne 
kingdome, all kingdomes had been thy owne. The fool is banisht in his owne 
country: the wiseman is in his owne country, though banisht: the foole wanders, 
the wiseman travels.” 

“ Gaze not on beauty too much, lest it blast thee; nor too long lest it blind thee : 
nor too near, lest it burne thee; if thou like it, it deceives thee; *f thou love it, it 
disturbs thee ; if thou lust after it, it destroys thee: if vertue accompany it, it is the 
heart’s paradise; if vice associate it, it is the soule’s purgatory: it is the wise man’s 
bone-fire, and the foole’s furnace.” 

“ Take no pleasure in the folly of an idiot, nor in the fancy of a lunaticke, nor in 
the frenzie of a drunkard, Make them the object of thy pity, not of thy pastime; 
when thou beholdest them, behold how thou art beholding to him that suffered 
thee not to be like them. There is no difference between thee and them, but 
God’s favour.” 

“ Use law and physicke only for necessity; they that use them otherwise, abuse 
themselves into weake bodies, and light purses: they are good remedies, bad busi- 
nesses, and worse recreations.” 

“If what thou hast received from God thou sharest to the poore, thou hast gained 
a blessing by the hand ; if what thou hast taken from the poore, thou givest to God, 
thou hast purchased a curse into the bargaine. He that puts to pious uses what he 
hath got by a usury, robs the spittle to make an hospitall; and the cry of the 
one, will out-plead the prayers of the other.” 

“Give not thy tongue too great a liberty, lest it take thee prisoner. A word un 
spoken is, like the sword in the scabbard, thine; if vented, thy sword is in another's 
hand. If thou desire to be held wise, be so wise as to hold thy tongue.” 

“ Wouldst thou multiply thy riches? Diminish them wisely. Or wouldst thou 
make thy estate entire? Divide it charitably. Secds that are scattered increase; 
but, hoarded up, they perish.” 

“ The Clergy is a copy-book, their life is the paper, whereof some is purer, somc 
coarser. Their doctrine isthe copies, some written in a plain hand, others in a flou 
rishing hand, some in a text hand, some in a Roman hand, others in a court hand, 
others in a bastard Roman. If the choice be in thy power, chuse a book that hath the 
tinest paper; let it not be too straight nor too loosely bound, but easie to lye open 
to every eye. Follow not every copy, lest thou be good at none. Among them all, 
chuse one that shall be most legible and usefull, and fullest of instructions. But if 
the paper chance to have a blot, remember, the blot is no part of the copy.” 

“ Wisdome without innocency is knavery ; innocency without wisdome is foolery : 
be, therefore, as wise as serpents, and innocent as doves, The subtilty of the serpent 
instructs the innocency of the dove; the innocency of the dove corrects the sub- 
tilty of the serpent, What God hath joyned together, let no man separate.” 
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We have already quoted enough, as we think, to make our read- 
ers acquainted with the value of this collection. We must, never- 
theless, make an extract or two from the last Century. 

“Intamy is where it is received: if thou art a mudde wall, it will stick; if mar. 
ble, it will rebound : if thou storm at it, ’tis thine: if thou contemne it, ’tis his.” 

“Let not the sweetnesse of contemplation be so esteemed, that action be des- 
pised: Rachel was more faire, Lea more fruitfull. As contemplation is more de- 
lightfull, so is it more dangeroys: Lot was upright in the city, and wicked in the 
mountaine.”” 

“ If thou expect death as a friend, prepare to entertaine it. If thou expect death 
as an enemy, prepare to overcome it. Death has no advantage, but when it comes 
a stranger.” 

“In the meditation of divine mysteries, keep thy heart humble, and thy thoughts 
holy. Let philosophy not be ashamed to be confuted nor logic blush to be con- 
founded; what thou canst not prove, approve; what thou canst not comprehend, 
beleeve; and what thou canst beleeve, admire: so shall thy 5 aeneen be satisfied 
in thy faith, and thy doubts swallowed up with wonders; the best way to see day- 
light, is to put out thy candle.” 

We have now finished our extracts, though, when all is so excel- 
lent, it is a difficult matter to make a selection. We think our 
readers will now be enabled to judge with what propriety the name 
of Quarles has been hitherto associated with dulness and imbecility. 
His admirers have no need ‘to palliate any of his defects by the 
goodness of intention. If he were not a great poet, he was some- 
thing much better than an ordinary one. He was a man of strong 
native ability, quick intuition, great sagacity, and by no means de- 
void of wit. Had he chosen to give his parts and study to general 
literature, few seem better caleulated to have succeeded. But his 
object was to be useful, extensively and substantially useful. He 
rejected the triumphs which literary pre-eminence presented, to 
“walk humbly with God,” to paraphrase the Scriptures for the 
pious, and to expound to the devout their sayings, their promises, 
and their consolations. He renounced the posthumous rewards of 
fame, and contented himself with the applauses of his own con- 
science; with the lives of saints and martyrs before him, he loved 
to follow in their footsteps, and looked not forward except to a joy- 
ful eternity, And shall such prostration of intellect be without its 
merit and reward? Shall a character, so truly excellent, be depre- 
ciated by the scoffs of idle wit, or the attacks of empty satire? It is 
to be hoped not, at least for the credit of human nature; and, there- 
fore, when the name of Quarles is mentioned, let it never be men- 
tioned without praise. 


FROM THE LONDON MAGAZINE, 
THE DOOMED MAN. 
lus only passenger besides myself on board the Susannah, was 
a Miss Maria B , of Port Glasgow, who, on the recent loss ot 
her only parent, was going out to her sister, the wife of a wealthy 
planter, in Barbadoes. She was a good looking girl, and enjoyed 
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+ great flow of animal spirits, which made her at times very amus 
ing; but, having been much spoiled with over indulgence, she was 
somewhat pettish and self-willed Captain Gilkison, (the master 
of the vessel,) was a quiet, unobtrusive man, mild in his manners 
and address, with a singularly melancholy expression of counte- 
nance altogether unusual in a sailor: he seemed to have been much 
in foreign countries, and was the best informed and most intelli- 
gent seaman | ever happened to meet with in the merchant service. 
To the monotony and confinement of a voyage every thing affords 
in agreeable diversity. Miss B , whose musical attainments 
were of a very superior order, sang charmingly, and accompanied 
herself on the guitar with great taste and sweetness. The captain 
also played the flute with more skill than is the wont of nautical 
people in general, so that with these resources, and the aid of books 
and conversation, we made the time pass pleasantly away, when 
the weather would not admit of our being on deck. 

On the eighteenth day after our ship had left the tail of the bank, 
ind had got into the warmer latitudes, it came to blow pretty fresh 
at nine P.M. with a long stretch of a swell from the S.W.—I had 
zone to bed, and had fallen into a sound sleep, when I was awaken- 
ed about midnight with the noise of feet traversing the deck, the 
violent beating with a handspike at the steerage hatechway, and the 
rough voice of the boatswain turning out the middle watch with 
‘* All hands ho! tumble up, tumble up, ye lubbers!”? I imme- 
diately sprang out of bed, hurried on my clothes, and made the 
best of my way up the companion-ladder, knowing there was some- 
thing more than usual to do when the whole crew were called up 
atonce. <A good deal of bustle prevailed on deck. It had turned 
out what sailors call a coarse, dirty night, blowing very hard, and 
dark and dismal all round, except when a flash of lightning showed 
is the billows boiling and tumbling about us. The ship was la- 
houring hard in a heavy sea-way, sending bows in over head and 
ears, and washing the forecastle at every pitch. The captain was 
standing abreast of the binnacle, and through a speaking trumpet 
was issuing his orders to take canvas off the foremast and ease the 
vessel by the head. I walked up to his side, and observed by the 
binnacle-light that his countenance was much agitated. Aware of 
the dislike seamen have, in cases of peril, to be interrogated and 
obstructed in their movements by passengers, I passed without ac- 
costing him; and, to be as much as possible out of the men’s way, 
retreated to the hen-coops at the stern, and, with considerable 
anxiety, observed his motions. More than half an hour elapsed, 
but still he kept his station; occasionally walking a few paces to 
ind fro, then examining the compass, to give directions to the man 
it the wheel, and now and then throwing a glance over the lee- 
juarter. A shrill, whistling sound through the rigging—the clat-' 
tering of blocks and slackened ropes—the creaking at the dou- 
ling of the masts, and the yards at the slings, now warned us tha! 
/nother squall was coming. 
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The captain hastily stepped to the light and examined his time- 
piece; I glanced my eyes over it also, and could distinguish that 
the hands pointed to one o’clock. I saw his lips slightly quiver, 
and heard him mutter as he put it up—*‘ The hour is come now!”’ 
I felt a chilliness strike to my heart at these words—I thought our 
last hour was come—that the captain, conscious of the vessel’s in- 
ability to hold together through the squall, had given us up for lost. 
I fancied even that the violence of the ship’s motion had increased 
fearfully. My heart beat with a convulsive fluttering, as if I was 
in the act of flying, each time the vessel, left by an exhausted wave, 
paused—rose straining and quivering on the ridge of the succeed- 
ing one, and again with the rapidity of an arrow made a tremen- 
dous plunge into the hollow beneath. I tried to rush forward and 
learn the worst at once, but my limbs refused to do their office. 1 
endeavoured to make myself heard, but my voice had forsaken me, 
and my tongue clave to the roof of my mouth. I could not have 
moved had we been going to the bottom, and my ouly chance ot 
escape lying in my own exertions. The squall had now reached 
us in all its wrath, and was hurrying us on with inconceivable ve- 
locity, when a flash of lightning, or rather a succession of flashes, 
like a sheet of fire, illumined the whole waste of waters around us. 
The captain was now standing within a few feet of me by the gal- 
lery-railings, gazing intently to leeward; when all at once he clasp- 
ed his hands forcibly together, and with a groan of despair, and in 
a suppressed voice of agony, exclaimed, “* My God! there he is 
again for the last time!’’ He remained a few seconds, as if regard- 
ing something possessed of horrible interest, then struck his open 
palms over his eyes, and wildly rushed down the companion-way. 
In vain I had followed the direction of his look, nothing met my 
sight but long lines of white waves, pursuing us with their deat- 
ening roar, and threatening every instant to break on board and 
engulph the vessel.—Having got the better of my own fears, | 
waited for some time in expectation of his reappearance, trying 
to conjecture the cause of such strange conduct, till, at length, un- 
able to endure longer suspense, I got a lantern lighted at the bin- 
nacle, and descended to the cabin. 1 found him on the after-lock- 
ers, with his face hidden in his hands: he raised it at my entrance, 
and I saw it was exceedingly wan, and that a slight shivering ran 
through his frame. “In the name of heaven, captain,’’ said 1, 
‘¢ what is the matter that you shake so, are you taken suddenly ill?” 
** Thank you, thank you, Sir,’’ he answered, “I am well—in per- 
fect health—but I have a feeling here,’’? and he pressed his hand 
to his heart, “‘ which you cannot understand, and the cause of which 
you would only laugh at, were I to tell it you.”” “I do not think 
I should,”’ returned I: “this is no time for merriment; if the ship 
is in hazard, our danger is mutual, and I see nothing laughable in 
the idea of our going to the bottom.’”’ ‘“ No,” he replied, “ you 
mistake me, there is no fear of that, and if there were a risk, ou! 
danger is not mutual. The gale will now take off, and as far as 
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timber and iron goes we have as staunch a sea-boat under us as ever 
stemmed salt water; she will make better weather in a gale of wind 
than any seventy-four in the navy; she is well found above and 
below, and my crew are every one of them as true bred seamen 
as ever rove reef points through grimits. We are as safe as 
hearts of oak, in every sense of the phrase, can make us. No, Sir, 
that is not what troubles me. I now know but too well that I am 
a doomed man—I feel that my fate is sealed, and it is that fearful 
certainty which, with a weight like our best bower-anchor, presses 
on my soul, paralyzes all my faculties, and renders existence a curse 
instead of a blessing. I see that you think me raving under the 
influence of a distempered imagination. At one period of my life 
I was as incredulous as you, but woful experience has since taught 
me otherwise. .I will explain myself more at large; but I must 
now go on deck till these squalls blow over, for nothing encourages 
seamen so much as seeing their commander vigilant in his duty; 
besides, were I known to be a doomed man, not a single hand 
would trust himself in the ship with me. 1 must, therefore, be- 
ware of giving them further cause to conjecture the reason of my 
abrupt retreat.” 

So saying, he left me: and, finding all desire for sleep com- 
pletely banished, I sat ruminating on the perversity of human na- 
ture—on the various means man falls on to embitter the brief te- 
nure of his life, bringing imaginary evils and miseries in aid of those 
which we all too truly experience as the concomitants of our ex- 
istence. 

After a while the captain came below again ; the gale had abated, 
and there was no immediate necessity for his remaining on deck. 
‘** And now, Sir,”’ said he, “if you feel no inclination for bed, and 
are willing to lend me your attention, I will recount a few of the 
leading incidents of my life, which will show you that a mariner’s 
superstition has nought to do with the affair.”’ 

I was sent to sea at an early age, and bound cabin-boy to a barque 
belonging to S , a small sea-port village in Ayrshire. I had 
for my fellow-apprentice a boy nearly of my own age, and my most 
intimate companion, called George Cuthbertson. Our parents were 
next door neighbours, and in habits of great friendship. We had 
been at school together—shared in the same amusements—had 
fought each other’s battles—and now felt happy that we were to 
acquire our nautical knowledge unseparated. We served our time 
faithfully ; and when it expired, made several voyages to different 
ports of America and the West Indies. I was shortly afterwards 
made mate of the vessel, and we were on our passage to Smyrna, 
when we were captured by a French privateer off the Land’s End, 
and earried into Port Louis. Unfortunately for us, this happened 
at the period when Buonaparte permitted no exchange of prisoners 
between the two nations: we were, therefore, marched far into the 

nterior along with several ships’ companies, and confined in the 
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fortress of Breal. I will not take up your attention by a recital of 
the hardships we endured during the five years of our imprison- 
ment. Our treatment was more like that of brutes than of one 
Christian nation towards another; but Cuthbertson and I weather 
ed through it, and that was more than hundreds of our fellow-cap- 
tives did. ‘Twice we made our escape, but were recaptured both 
times, treated with additional rigour, and threatened with instant 
death if we made the attempt again. Nevertheless, we tried it 
once more, with the resolution either to regain our freedom or 
perish. After months of cautious and unremitting labour, we suc- 
ceeded in undermining the corner of our stone floor, and bored a 
passage through the wall at the bottom of the building. This out- 
let took us clear of the centinels, but still we had a descent of more 
than twenty feet over the face of the rock to overcome. There 
were eleven of us confined in the same dungeon, and most part ot 
these were our own crew. We set all hands to work; soon cut 
up our blankets into strips, and formed a sort of rope by which 
we were to lower ourselves down. We all landed safe except our 
captain, who was a heavy man, and on that account agreed to be 
the last; he was not so fortunate. He had hardly descended halt 
way, when his weight proved too great for the frail tackling; it 
broke, and he was precipitated to the bottom. No time was now 
to be lost—the noise of his fall would probably alarm the soldier 
on duty, and the guard would be down on us in the turning of 2 
capstan-bar. We all, therefore, separated; each taking a different 
course, the better to elude pursuit, and every one shifting for him 
self the best way he could. George and I were just darting off, 
when the faint voice of Green the captain arrested our steps. 
“ Jack,”’ said he, “‘and you Cuthbertson, will ye both sheer of 
like land-lubbers, and leave your old master and townsman aground 
here without ever lending a-hand to tow him off a lee-shore?”’ 
We were not proof against this appeal. Both of us esteemed him 
and though we were in a manner giving up our only chance for 
escape, we had not the heart to leave him to die, without con- 
tributing what we could to his assistance. We tried to raise him 
on his feet, but in vain—he had broken his right leg below the 
knee, and could not move a step. What was now to be done?— 
every moment was precious—there was nothing for it but to get 
him on my back, which we did, and I fled as fast as the weight ot 
my burden would allow me. Taking spell and spell about, we 
travelled till daybreak warned us to seek some place of conceal- 
ment. We accordingly lay down in the middle of a large turnip 
field, and covered ourseives with the leaves as much as possible. 
When twilight came on, we again took up our charge, marched 
all night, and in the morning, found ourselves in a lonely little dell, 
overarched with trees and bushes, and with a small stream of water 
flowing through the midst. 

I now found that our poor Captain had not much longer to en 
dure his sufferings—his limb had swelled to a fearful size, wit! 
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the bone protruding several inches; it was prodigiously inflamed, 
and mortification had already taken place. ‘God bless you both, 
my good lads!’ he murmured, as we laid him in a sort of recess 
under the bank, “‘ God in heaven bless you! you have acted the 
part of sons towards me, and what I would have done by you had 
you been stranded in a strange land. I feel that my last yarn’s 
spun out, and my glass run down—only I should have liked bet- 
ter to have been laid under hatches in my own country, and along- 
side of my own kith and kin. But there’s no help for it! The old 
hull must break up somewhere, and it’s all one whether she lies 
stranded ashore, or founders under the deep-sea waves. ‘Tell them 
all about my mishap at home, if ever you reach it; and bid Will 
be kind to his poor mother and the little ones—and now give me 
a drop of that pure water to quench my burning thirst-—fare ye 
well once more, and the blessing of heaven go with you!” He 
died in the course of the afiernoon; in the evening we dug his 
grave by the margin of the stream—laid him in—and departed on 
our way. We travelled eight nights in the same manner, avoiding 
every habitation, and living on such wild berries and field roots 
as we could gather, till the ninth, when we reached St. Malo just 
as day was beginning to dawn. We proceeded directly for the 
harbour, where seeing a fishing-boat lying afloat with her nets on 
board, we jumped in—sang a French sea-song to deceive the sen- 
tinel while we pulled past the batteries—trimmed our sails to the 
wind, and stood out to sea. 

Our good fortune still accompanied us; the wind held fair, and 
the next day we were picked up by the Huntingdon West India- 
man, bound for Savannah-la-mer; the Captain of which purchased 
our boat, and gladly received us on board. 

On our arrival at port, we found the bloody flux raging with such 
violence, that, during the time we were discharging the vessel, we 
buried the mate and two-thirds of our crew. Upon this the Cap- 
tain offered me the birth, with orders to carry the ship round to 
Mondego-bay, and take in the produce of two estates there belong- 
ing to the owners. Cuthbertson had also got charge of a schoo- 
ner for Clyde, which had lost her master, and he accompanied me 
round, as she was lying there too. ‘The evening previous to his 
sailing, he came on board the Huntingdon, that we might spend 
one night together before we separated. It was one of the love- 
liest evenings I ever beheld. The sun had set behind the Blue 
Mountains, but the reflection of his parting rays still tinged with 
purple and gold the edges of the few light clouds which floated 
round their summit. A- gentle land- breeze had sprung up, insuf- 
ficient to ripple the smooth surface of the water, but capable of dif- 
fusing a refreshing coolness through our frames, wearied and ex- 
hausted by the day’s labour. All our hands were ashore at one of 
the plantations, for the ship was anchored up a narrow creek; 
and the balmy fragrance of plants and flowers uniting with the 

solitude of the scene. shed a soothing influence over us. “Insensibly 
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I fell into a train of melancholy musing. My mind wandered to 
the home I had been so long absent from. The dear friends I had 
left there—were they still in existence, and did they recal thoughts 
of their wandering sailor? We talked over our early days—of our 
scattered school-fellows—of our boyish adventures—of our more 
recent perils—and now of our parting. 

**] wish I could persuade you, Jack,” said my companion, “ to 
give up your birth here, and go home with me. One of your late 
crew told me that this ship would never see Old England again, 
for all the rats had forsaken her; and you know as well as any ot 
us, that it is a sure sign the ending of the vessel is not far distant 
when they leave her.”” ‘* Well, let them go,” returned I, “and 
a fair wind to their tails! I care not though I never see a whisker 
of them again, we shall get the more beef and biscuit for ourselves 
in that case. I know it’s a common superstition among seamen, 
but do you think I am such a swab as to believe that a parcel of 
vermin can fortel a vessel’s fate? No, no, I have engaged to go the 
voyage, and, if that’s all, Ill” ** Aye, but hearken to me,”’ in- 
terrupted he, “ that’s not all. Many years ago, this ship lett 
Nata, in the bay of Panama, with a quantity of specie for the mer- 
chants in London. They had not been long at sea when the mate 
and crew agreed to kill the captain, share the money, and turn pi- 
rates. Ile was accordingly attacked when he came on deck, but 
being a stout man he resisted, until, weakened by loss of blood, he 
retreated to the bows, where he was overpowered, murdered, and 
thrown overboard. The villains kept these seas in terror for some 
time; but at last, decoyed by a disguised sloop of war, which they 
mistook for a merchantman, they were capture:l, and the mate and 
five men run up to the fore-yard arm. Ever since that, the cap- 
tain’s ghost haunts the vessel, but is never seen except to foretell 
some disaster, either to the ship or crew. The sailor who told me 
saw him that night we arrived at Savannah; and has not the pre- 
diction been fulfilled in the death of our men?” I could not for- 
bear laughing at the conclusion of this story, to his great annoyance, 
for he gave implicit credit to such tales. I declared my total 
unbelief of supernatural appearances, and tried to argue him out of 
his faith in them, but to no purpose; he remained firm and fast. 
We had much discussion on the subject, by which neither of us 
was convinced; so, getting fairly tired of the topic, I proposed 
taking supper and turning in. I do not know how long I had slept, 
when I was roused by Cuthbertson shaking me violently, and ex- 
claiming, “ Rise, Jack, for God’s sake, rise, I have seen him!” | 
immediately started up; ‘Seen what,”’ inquired I, “ what have 
you seen?”’ but the poor fellow was in no condition to reply—he 
had become insensible. I lifted him up, and carried him on deck, 
where, by the application of a little water, he soon recovered. 

“After turning in,” said he, “J lay thinking on what we had 
been conversing about, till I worked myself up to such a state that 
f eould not fall asleep. I tried repeatedly to banish it from my 
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mind, but in spite of all my efforts to get rid of it, it still recurred. 
After tossing about for some hours, I got so heated that I could lie 
no longer, so I thought I would rise, and take a turn fore and aft 
to cool myself, and see how the night looked. The moon was dim 
and hazy, and her light much obscured by clouds driving with 
great swiftness across her surface. The wind was all a-peak—for 
the fly of the vane at the mast-head was motionless and drooping. 
Not a leaf rustled on the tress; and I almost fancied I heard the 
rushing of the clouds as they hurried over my head. I never felt 
myself so impressed with the awful stillness of nature. I walked 
a good while to and fro, and then stopt and leaned over the bul- 
warks at the waist to watch the progress of the carries, wondering 
why they flew so rapidly above, when it was such a dead calm 
below. While thus engaged I chanced to turn my head, and 
thought I saw something white standing behind me. [I started, 
and rubbed my eyes to ascertain if I saw distinctly, for I had walk- 
ed the length of the deck only a few minutes before, and knew that 
our men had not yet returned. The story of the captain haunting 
the vessel now flashed across my mind, and the idea that I stood 
in the presence of an unearthly being created a feeling I cannot 
describe—my heart leapt to my mouth at the conviction, and a 
cold shivering thrilled through my body. I tried to shut out the 
vision, but my eyes were fascinated by sonie spell against which I 
had no power of resistance. As I continued to gaze it gradually 
became brighter and more defined, until I distinguished a human 
face, wan and ghastly—its eyes, lustreless and fixed, as those iu 
the sockets of a dead man; and gore streaming from a wound over 
its temple. I shuddered with horror at the sight, my knees bent 
beneath me, and I was on the point of sinking down, when, rally- 
ing all my fortitude, with an effort of desperation I threw mysell 
forward and attempted to seize it—but nothing met my grasp 
Panting and breathless, a cold perspiration bursting through every 
pore, and with a feeling as if the scalp of my head was shrinking 
to nothing, I stopt and again looked on it. It stood without mo- 
tion with its dull and lifeless eyes still riveted upon me. I could 
endure their gaze no longer—lI felt my brain maddening with ter 
ror: driven to frenzy, I again darted forward, and tried to grapple 
with it; but without any sensible motion it receded as I advanced, 
and, the moon suddenly becoming obscure, it vanished from my 
sight on the forecastle. A faintness came over me—I thought the 
ship whirling round—I staggered to the companion, but how I got 
down to the cabin I know not.”’ He ceased, and the agitation o! 
his frame showed how deeply he was impressed with the reality 
of the apparition. I again ridiculed the notion of its having been 
i spirit, but rather some phantasy of the brain—a form conjured 
up by the force of an over-wrought imagination; and, perhaps, a 
particular reflection of moonlight might perfect the delusion: and 
I ended by swearing I would not trust the evidence of my senses, 
although my father should rise from the grave and present him 
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self before me. ‘ Well, Jack,’’ he returned, “ I'll argue the mat- 
ter no more. I don’t pretend to guess at the purport of its visit— 
no trifle would occasion its becoming visible to human eyes; but 
this I know, that all the powers on earth cannot shake my convic 
tion of its reality, or prove it a mere delusion of sight. We are 
now about to part, perhaps forever; and if so, and I am permitted, 
[ promise to be thrice visible to you before your death, if you are 
left in this world behind me.’’ I laughed, and swore I should be 
glad to see him—that I should deem myself secure /7// the last visit; 
and moreover, that I did not value all the rats and ghosts on earth 
a rotten rope-yarn. Here we ended. The boats came off with 
our men, we all went to help the schooner into the bay, bade him 
farewell as he got under-way, and returned to our ship. 

A few weeks afterwards we loaded, and left Savannah; and fall- 
ing in with a Halifax brig, we were informed that war had been 
declared against the United States, whose privateers were swarming 
in all directions. One morning at daybreak we discovered a small 
cutter to windward; she was on the contrary tack, but in place of 
holding on her straight course, she kept yawing, and sheering, and 
gradually bearing down on us under English colours, and her fore- 
sail unset. Our men pronounced her to be American built, and 
seemingly a Charleston pilot-boat; but the captain, on the contrary, 
thought her one of the mail-carriers which ply between the islands, 
and shortened sail to send a boat on board to get the news. The 
jolly-boat was therefore prepared; but by way of precaution we 
cast loose our guns and prepared for engaging. As she neared us 
we could see but few men on board, which, with their manner ot 
manceuvring, gave her such a suspicious appearance, that I pro 
posed to fire a gun and bring her to: for at arm’s length I knew 
our heavy metal was capable of blowing her out of the water; but 
if she got under our guns she might easily carry us by boarding. 
The Captain still hesitated, and desired me to have patience, but 
he had scarcely pronounced the words when a gust of wind blew 
aside the corner of the foresail, and disclosed the muzzle of a long 
swivel pointing out. There was no room for hesitation now—so 
I seized a trumpet, and desired them to haul their wind, or else 
we would fire intothem. ‘“ Fire, and be damned,” was the reply. 

The sail was cast off, and the contents of the swivel, with a 
shower of small arms, poured on us. We returned the broadside; 
but it was now too late to do any service, for she was so close, and 
so much under us, that our shot went clean over them. We had 
not time to exchange another, ere she was laid athwart our bows, 
and boarding us by the bowsprit. I now left the gun I had been 
working, and called out for our men to stand fast; but instead ot 
obeying, they ran below for safety, with the Captain at their head, 
leaving me alone on deck, and the colours flying. I saw there 
was nothing more to be done, so throwing away my cutlass, I was 
following their example, and had my back to the companion in 
the act of descending, when I was surrounded, and ordered te 
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stand. I eried out, that surely they wouldn’t ki!l an unarmed man. 
“Then, why don’t you haul down your colours?’’ replied one of 
the fellows, and fired his pistol right in my face. I gave my head 
a sudden jerk to one side, by which means the ball only grazed 
my teeth and went through my cheek, while both eyes were 
scorched and driven full of powder from the closeness of the dis- 
charge. I was knocked over, and fairly thought I was shot through 
the head; but in a little time I recovered, and finding the blood 
flowing from my mouth and cheek, I groped my way down the 
ladder, where, getting hold of a sail, I scraped off some tow, thrust 
it into the wound, and bound it round with a handkerchief. I 
next extended my search for my chest, out of which I took all my 
money, hid it about me, and lay down in my bed. 

I remained undisturbed for an hour, brooding over the disasters 
such a short time had brought about, when I heard some one enter 
the cabin, and recognised the voice of the captain. ‘We have 
run ourselves into a fine mess, Gilkison,”’ said he; “ instead of our 
captors being Americans, 1 mistake much if they don’t turn out a 
set of sea-sharks. They have been overhauling my papers above, 
and swear that there is money on board, and they threaten to make 
us walk the plank if it’s not instantly delivered up. God only 
knows what I am to do! I brought out some gold privately on ac- 
count of my owners, which I left at Savannah, but, like a cursed 
idiot, I neglected to burn my private instructions. They have lost 
two men by our fire, and that makes them like so many devils, 
which, upon my soul, I believe they are, for I never saw such a 
set of cut-throat looking villains of all colours between the gun- 
nels of a vessel.’’ ‘‘ You may thank yourself for the loss of your 
ship,”’ returned I; but I can guess, if she had’nt been fully co- 
vered she would’nt have been given up so easily. However, you 
know your own course best—as for me, I am done for already; 
and it’s all one whether I’m hove overboard a few hours sooner or 
later.’ We were here cut short by a rough voice ordering us on 
deck. Knowing there was no use in refusing, I rose, groped my 
way up, and stood holding by the companion-door. 

“* Well, my lads,’’ said the same person whom I supposed to be 
the Captain of the pirates, “have you agreed to find the Spanish 
for us, or must we knock about for it ourselves??? “I told you 
before,” replied the Captain, ‘ that there was no gold on board, 
we left it—’’ “None of your infernal lies!’ interrupted the other; 
‘do not your own papers tell us to the contrary, and do you take 
us for such cursed fools, as to be gulled, like a parcel of land swabs, 
with a long-spun yarn? No, no, the devil a skulking I'll allow of 
in this ship!—It doesn’t signify arguing the flash of a flint,—over- 
haul your secret stowing holes and bowse out the dust, or, by —, 
I’ll make you walk the plank in the turning of an hour-glass.” “J 
know I am completely in your power,”’ returned the Captain, ‘ to 
do with me as you will; but again I declare my utter inability to 
comply with your demands, since, to my knowledge, there is no 
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gold on board; but I am willing to give you a bill to any reason- 
able amount on the house in Savannah, for the ransom of the ship 
and cargo.”’ *‘* And how the hell is it to be paid?’’ rejoined the 
pirate; do you think we’ll let you go ashore to send a cruiser on 
us? or land and be kidnapped ourselves? Never think of that!— 
The devil a ransom you would offer to pay if there was nothing in 
her; so, once for all, either bear a hand and turn out the clink, o 
take yourself over the side. What! you won’t start then? we'll 
soon try that—hallo! Martinique, run out that plank there over the 
lee gunnel, and balance it fair.” The command was speedily exe- 
euted, and the Captain was again desired to go forward, but in- 
stead of so doing the poor man supplicated the more earnestly for 
his life. But he appealed to wretches devoid of feeling. Some of 
the pirates then laid hold of him to drag him to the plank. A 
trampling of feet ensued—a struggling and shuffling along the deck 
as if he was violently forced on, while he strove, with all the 
strength of desperation, to retard the fulfilment of his doom; all 
the time praying for his life in a voice of agony I shall never for- 
get. ‘Stop the cowardly fellow’s muzzle with the end of that 
marlin-spike, and belay his jaw!” roared out the commander,— 
‘** sink me, but you are a parcel of useless, good-for-nothing negers, 
without the pith of a louse, to let him hold on by those mainshrouds 
so long! By —, I believe he’ll master every soul of ye—take him 
over the fingers with a cutlass, and make him let go that clutch of 
his—that’s it—there now, run him out on the plank—that’s sea— 
away with him!” 

A heavy splash in the water told me that the unhappy man 
was indeed overboard. One long and piercing shriek, uttered as 
the stern of the vessel passed him when he rose to the surface, 
thrilled through every nerve of my heart. The ship was going 
fast through the water—his cries waxed fainter and fainter on the 
breeze—and at length ceased altogether. 

Knowing it to be my turn next, I braced up my heart as well as 
I could, and prepared for my fate. 

* Well, my young spark,” said the pirate, addressing me, “ what 
say you to it? are you going to be reasonable, and give up the gold; 
or are you ready to take a trip to Davy Jones’s locker in the wake 
of your Captain? You see there is no use in shamming here.” 
“You forget,” said another voice, “that he didn’t see the fun at 
all. I doused his glims with the flash of my cracker, when | 
thought I had sent the slugs through his lubberly brains. I can do 
that yet!—But in the mean time, since I’ve darkened his daylights, 
it is but fair I set them to rights again. Hand here that cutlass ot 
yours, Martinique, and I'll give him a touch of it over the lids; 
Il be bound [Il soon let in the light, and doctor him to his heart’s 
content.’” With a shudder, I stood expecting to feel the sharp 
edge of the weapon drawn across my eyes, when their Captain in- 
terfered. ‘‘ Avast a bit, Derrick! let the poor devil’s blinkers 
alone while he tells us where the shiners are to be got.”” I now 
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related the circumstance of my having been picked up at sea; that 
I had beea made mate in Savannah, and could know nothing about 
the gold. I tried to convince them that only a madman would risk 
his life to secrete property from which he could reap no benefit. 
But I might have saved my pains; I was no more believed than 
the Captain had been. ‘It’s all a fair-weather story,” said the 
pirate, “all biarney—but it won’t go down! I sce we are to get 
nothing by listening to your palave rs. Walking the plank’s a 
ree deal too good—w e’ll have to go on another tack with you, 
my spanker, to bring you by the wind. Here, Cuba, and you, Juan, 
cast a single hiteh round his head with that line, make one end fast 
to the mast, and heave the other tight with the capstan; we’ll soon 
give him a close-fitting cap to make a clear breast in!” The ne- 
groes accordingly approached and laid hands on me to lead me for- 
ward, when just at that critical juncture, the man at the mast-head 
sang out, ** A sail to ieeward!”’ I was released and ordered below 
again, the crew were dispersed to rig out the studding-sails and 
clear for action, and in a short time I felt from the motion of the 
ship that she was flying under a press of eanvass. 

In a state of no small anxiety, hoping that the chase might prove 
a cruiser, | waited for hours, listening to every thing that could in- 
dicate what was going on. The bustle above had subsided, from 
which I inferred that the men were at their quarters; and J heard 
nothing but the steps of their commander as he paced fore and aft, 
conning to the steersman. At length a bow-chaser was fired: after 
a brief interval it was again repeated, and quickly answered with 
three cheers and a broadside. How my heart beat with joy at the 
sound! All was now bustle and confusion. Broadside after broad- 
side was exchanged with fatal effect among the pirates; the close- 
ness and precision of whose fire by no means equalled that of their 
adversaries. But to me the groans of their wounded was delight- 
ful music ; and the crush of the balls, as they tore through the side 
of the vessel, filled me with ecstasy. The conflict continued with 
unabated fury; for the pirates, aware of their fate if taken, fought 
with all the desperate resolution of men reckless of death, till, re- 
ceiving a tremendous broadside that made the ship almost heel 


gunnel-in, a terrible crash took place above, and the cheering of 


her opponent made me suppose that one of our masts was carried 
away. Our firing now became slack, and soon ceased altogether. 
Still, however, the uproar continued on deck—the hurried tramp 
of feet running here and there—the clamour of tongues—the bawl- 
ing forth of commands which seemed unheeded, intermingled with 
horrible oaths and imprecations. At length, all this disturbance 
ceased at once, and I heard the stroke of oars alongside. 

I now supposed that the pirates had surrendered, and that the 
other party were taking possession. I waited for some time, sur- 
prised that no person came below, till I thought I felt the cabin 
filling with smoke. All at once a horrible suspicion rushed across 
me, that the ship was on fire, and deserted by the crew; and that 
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I was left, alone and helpless, to be devoured by the flames. Over- 
come with the utter hopelessness of my situation, I staggered 
against the side—my brain quite bewildered, and my heart swell- 
ing almost to suffocation. In a few minutes I again became capa- 
ble of reflection—a hope that I might yet be perceived, and rescued 
by the other vessel, darted like a ray of light through my mind. 
I started up, and hurried on deck as fast as my blindness would 
permit—I inquired aloud if any person was on board—but the 
groans of some dying wretch alone answered to my demand. I 
tried to run forward to the main-deck, but the wreck of the fallen 
masts completely blocked up the way. I therefore retraced my 
steps, climbed to the highest part of the prostrate spar—waved a 
small fragment of a sail over my head by way of a signal, and shout- 
ed with my whole force. Again and again I repeated my cry, lis- 
tening between whiles with breathless attention for the blessed 
sound of a human voice returning my cheer; but all was silence, 
save the audible pulsation of my own heart—the fearful roaring 
and crackling of the fames—and the sputtering, hissing sound of 
the blazing tar. The ship had now swung round with her head 
to the wind, and the excessive heat of the smoke warned me that 
the fire had gained the quarter-deck and was swiftly approaching: 
to retain my situation was no longer practicable—nothing remained 
for me but to trust myself to the waves before it reached the pow- 
der-room. Without reflecting that I was only avoiding death for 
a few moments longer, and had no chance of ultimately escaping, 
J jumped down on deek—searched for a rope—tied it round a hen- 
coop, and lowered it into the water. I then slid down on the top 
of it—undid the line, and with my breast on the raft, and my legs 
in the water, propelled it from the vessel. In this half swimming 
fashion I urged it forward with all my might for a considerable 
time, till I heard the ship blow up. I now stopped to take breath, 
for my overwrought strength began to fail me. Several times I 
lost the coop, which I regained, after much labour and swimming 
about, only to be washed from it again. These repeated plunges 
were fast diminishing my little remaining strength—my grasp was 
becoming more and more feeble. The instinctive desire for pre- 
serving life which had led me to make such powerful exertions was 
now leaving me. I grew indifferent as to my fate—I cared not 
whether I lived or died. A langour, a listlessness, took posses- 
sion of both mind and body. A sensation of drowsiness gently 
stole over me—I felt no pain—my only desire was to obtain sleep, 
and I was on the point of resigning myself to its influence, when 
the halloo of voices smote on my ear. Like a touch of electricity 
I felt a renewed vigour shoot through every nerve; again I strove, 
and clung more firmly to the coop, and returned the shout with all 
my remaining voice. But the momentary ebullition was gone— 
nature was totally exhausted—I could bear up no longer—I ceased 
to struggle. Again the waters flowed round my mouth—gurgled 
in my throat—closed over my head—I was conscious of gradually 
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going down—when, all of a sudden, something grasped me by the 
hair, and gave me a violent pull to the surface. 

When I recovered my senses, I found myself surrounded by 
several people, who informed me that I was on board his Majesty’s 
gun-brig, Snarler, whose boats had captured the pirates after their 
desertion of the ship, and on their return had observed and picked 
me up. Under the hands of their surgeon I soon recovered my 
sight, and, by the time we arrived at Halifax, I was as well as 
ever. 

On my return home, I found Cuthbertson had sailed just before 
I arrived, and though we had both of us Clyde ships, we never 
had the fortune to be in at the same time; so we never met again. 


It will now be eight years this season, since I got command of 


the Severn. I joined convoy at Cork, for North America, and 
sailed in company with a large fleet. We had baffling head-winds 


the whole passage, but we beat on till within a few days’ sail of 


Cape Breton, when it came on to blow the hardest gale I ever 
reefed canvas in. The fleet was all scattered here and there, like 
a flock of wild geese, making the best they could of it. It was a 
fearful night—as black as pitch, and rendered more appalling by 
tremendous flashes of lightning at short intervals. I have weather- 
ed many a storm, but lightning so vivid and lengthened I never 
witnessed. ‘The mate and half of the crew had turned-in for the 
second watch; I had, therefore, the charge on deck, and was scud- 
ding the ship under a close-reefed foresail, keeping a look-out on a 
light shown by some vessel close under our lee-bow, when, all at 
once, it gave a deep lurch to larboard, and disappeared. Whatever 
she was, I instantly knew that she must have broached-to, capsized, 
and was probably foundering; I therefore called to the man at the 
helm to haul his wind on the starboard tack, and keep clear of the 
wreck. This we had hardly accomplished, when a sheet of fire 
showed me a ship on her beam-ends, right under our lee-quarter. 


Every thing had been washed off her decks, with the exception of 


one solitary figure who stood holding on by the weather rails. He 
looked up to our stern lantern, as we rushed past him, almost to 
touching. The light fell, full and strong, on his upraised face, and 
uncovered head, and, to my grief and. horror, I recognised the 
countenance of poor George Cuthbertson. Instinctively I threw 
myself half over the quarter-gallery—stretched forth my hands to 
snatch him from his perilous situation, and loudly called out his 
name. I make no doubt that he heard, and knew the voice of his 
old friend, for he gave a faint reply; too faint, indeed, for me to 
distinguish the words; but as a token of his recognition he opened 
his arms, as if to embrace me, waved his hand, and pointed home- 
ward. I understood the signal—I essayed to countersign, but the 
vessel was again sweeping before the wind—and we left him to 
his fate. One minute afterwards, another flash showed me her 
main topmast-head disappearing amidst the foam of a tremendous 
breaker. 
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It was now that his last promise in Mondego Bay, so long for 
got, recurred to my recollection. I pondered it over in my mind, 
and tried, as 1 had done then, to slight and laugh it past. I fan- 
cied I had reasoned myself out of my apprehensions, but a lurking 
tremor at bottom made me fear that the calm was only on the sur- 
face. 

The whole fleet, after the gale, made their destination in safety, 
but the old Lion of Port Glasgow never cast up. 

Time passed on, till that very day twelyemonth—when in such 
another gale, and at the self same hour, I again saw the Lion foun- 
der. But the vision was only disclosed to my eyes. That voyage 
I lost the Severn; she sprang a leak at sea, we left her with seven 
feet water in her hold, and just cleared her before she went down. 
I saw the same vision again, after the lapse of three vears, and 
I was then wrecked on the coast of Holland. Now, for the last 
time, I have seen it this night. 

I have long felt the withering touch of the finger of fate, but 
now the whole weight of its hand ison me. My existence has 
drawn to its final close, for 1 dare no longer disbelieve the warning. 
And better it is to die at once, than live thus in the continual fear 
of death. That which to others is enjoyment of life, is to me only 
a source of misery: surrounded by their families and kindred, they 
look through the vista of future years, and only see happiness 
waving them forward on their journey—but, sleeping or waking, 
in light or darkness, the vision of the foundering ship has never 
been from before my eyes. Oh, Sir! pray that you may never 
feel the curse of being a doomed man—to have the book of fate, as 
it were, laid open to you. From the careless, light-hearted rattling 
sailor, what a miserable transition to the gloomy, melancholy, 
wretched being that 1 now am. And yet at times I have roused 
myself to shake off these feelings, and, with the rich man in the 
paradle, have said ‘ Soul, take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry; but the response rang in mine ear, with a voice like 
thunder, ‘thou fool, this very night shall thy soul be required of 
thee !” 

Ifere we were interrupted by the boatswain piping up the morn- 
ing watch. The captain started to his feet, and went on deck to 
relieve the mate, while I again retreated to bed, and fell asleep, 
musing over the strangeness of the narrative. 

When I ascended the deck next morning, | found a ship lying 
becalmed at a little distance from us, and Miss B examining 
her, with great delight, through a spyglass, full of conjectures as to 
her name and destination. The wind had died quite away, the 
sea was like a vast mirror al! round us, and nothing remained to 
indicate the preceding night’s storm. The vivifying influence of 
the morning sun and clear atmosphere raised all our spirits, and 
Gilkison even appeared in some degree cheerful. While we 
loitered about, giving our several opinions of the strangers, we 
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saw them lower their boat, row for our ship, and, in a short time, 
come along side. They proved acquaintances of the captain, and 
of Miss B , homeward bound, and we welcomed them on board 
with pleasure. In the course of conversation, they expressed their 
regret at not knowing us sooner, or they would have brought a 
present of half a turtle to the cabin, and some fruit for Miss B ; 
but by way of making up for our loss, they proposed our accom- 
panying them back to the John Campbell, to dine with their female 
passengers, and return in the evening. Miss B was all joy 
at the proposal; she had never eat turtle—and it was long since 
she had tasted West India fruits; besides, it would be such a de- 
lightful novelty to pay a dinner visit in the middle of the ocean. 
I declined the invitation, and went below to write letters home. 
On my return with my packet, I found the captain trying to per- 
suade her to give up the thoughts of going, as it was dangerous to 
be in a small boat on the western ocean, if the wind or sea sudden- 
ly rose. But the lady could see none in the calmness and serenity 
of the day; she had crossed over to Roseneath many times when 
the sea was rough, without alarm, and never met with an accident. 
In short, her heart was set upon it, and go she would, even though 
it were in the stranger’s boat, if he was so much afraid. This was 
out of the question—she had been particularly recommended to his 
eare, and seeing her so positive, he gave up farther opposition. 
The jolly-boat was lowered and manned—Miss B handed 
down—the captain took his seat at the helm, and the bow-oar 
pushing off, they pulled from the vessel. 

During the day the ships had drifted to a considerable distance 
from each other, but as the evening set in, a smart breeze sprung 
up, accompanied with a haze; however, we could distinguish our 
boat leave the John Campbell, who fired a parting salute, and then 
setting all her canvass, bore away before the wind. We also got 
under-way, and with easy sail stood on in the direction of the boat. 
The time passed in which we expected to fall in with her, but still 
she did not make her appearance. Becoming rather uneasy, I pro- 
posed to heave the vessel to, lest we should pass them in the dark, 
and to show lights; for the fog had become so dense that we could 
not see the length of the ship before us. 

This was instantly done; and guns fired to direct them in case 
they might not perceive our lights. Hour after hour we passed in 
this manner, in a state of terrible anxiety and alarm. Daylight at 
length began to break—the fog had cleared away, and the mate 
ran up to the topmast-head with the glass, to have a better survey 
all round. The ship was also got under-way again, and we cruised 
about the whole day in all directions. But our search was fruitless. 
In due time the Susannah arrived safe at Barbadoes—but the boat 
and her crew were neyer more heard of. H. 





Why do we Love ?—Pococurante. 


WHY DO WE LOVE? 


I often think each tottering form, 
That limps along in life’s decline, 
Once bore a heart as young, as warm, 
As full of idle thoughts as mine— 
And each has had his dream of joy, 
His own unequall’d pure romance ; 
Commencing, when the blushing boy 
First thrills at lovely woman’s glance : 


And each could tell his tale of youth, 
And think its scenes of love evince 
More passion, more unearthly truth, 
Than any tale before, or since. 
Yes—they could tell of tender lays, 
At midnight penn’d in classic shades ; 
—Of days more bright than modern days; 
—Of maids more fair than living maids, 
Of whispers in a willing ear, 

Of kisses on a blushing cheek ; 
(—Each kiss—each whisper far too dear 
For modern lips to give, or speak.) 

Of prospects too, untimely cross’d, 
Of passion slighted or betray’d ; 
Of kindred spirits early lost, 
And buds that blossom’d but to fade. 


Of beaming eyes, and tresses gav, 
—Elastic form, and noble brow ; 
And charms—that all have pass’d away 
And left them—wahat we see them now / 
And is it so!—Js human love 
So very light and frail a thing? 
And must youth’s brightest visions move 
For ever on Time’s restless wing ? 
Must all the eyes that still are bright, 
And all the lips that talk of bliss, 
And all the forms so fair to-night, 
Hereafter—only come to this ? 
Then what are Love’s best visions worth, 
If we at length must lose them thus? 
If all we value most on earth, 
Ere long must fade away from us? 
If that one being whom we take 
From all the world, and still recur 
To all she said—and for her sake 
Feel far from joy, when far from her— 
If that one form which we adore 
From youth to age, in bliss or pain, 
Soon withers—and is seen no more, 
—Why do we love—if love be vain ? 
[Mew Month. Maz 


FROM BLACK WOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


POCOCURANTE, 


I po not care a farthing about any man, woman, or child, in the 
You think that I am joking, Jemmy; but you are mis- 
What! you look at me again with those honest eyes of 
yours staring with wonder, and making a demi-pathetic, demi-an- 


world. 
taken. 


gry appeal for an exception in your favour. 


Well, Jemmy, I do 


care about you, my honest fellow, so uncork the other bottle. 
Did you ever see me out of humour in your life for the tenth 


part of a second?—Never, so help me, God!—Did you ever hear 
me speak ill of another? I might, perhaps, have cracked a joke— 
indeed, I have cracked a good many such in my time—at a man’s 
expense behind his back; but never have I said any thing which | 
would not say to his face, or what I would not take from him with 
treble hardness of recoil, if it so pleased him to return it; but real 
bond fide evil-speaking was never uttered by me. I never quar- 
relled with any one. You are going to put me in mind of my duel 
with Captain Maxwell. I acknowledge I fought it, and fired three 
shots. What then? Could I avoid it? I was no more angry with 
him, when I sent the message, than I was at the moment of my 
birth. Duelling is an absurd custom of the country, which I must 
cgmply with when occasion requires. The occasion had turned 
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up, and I fought of course. Never was I happier than when I felt 
the blood trickling over my shoulders—for the wise laws of honour 
were satisfied, and I was rid of the cursed trouble. I was sick of 
the puppyism of punctilio, and the booby legislation of the seconds, 
and was glad to escape from it by a scratch. I made it up with 
Maxwell, who was an honest, though a hot-headed and obstinate 
man—and you know I was executor to his will. Indeed, he dined 
with me the very day-week after the duel. Yet, spite of this 
equanimity, I repeat it, that I do not care for any human being on 
earth, (the present company always excepted,) more than I care 
for one of those filberts which you are cracking with such laudable 
assiduity. 

Yes—it is true—I have borne myself towards my family unex- 
eeptionably, as the world has it. I married off my sisters, sent 
my brothers to the colleges, and did what was fair for my mother. 
But I shall not be hypocrite enough to pretend to high motives for 
so doing. My father’s death left them entirely to me, and what 
could I do with them? Turn them out? That would be absurd, 
and just as absurd to retain them at home without treating them 
properly. They were my family. My own comforts would have 
been materially invaded by any other line of conduct. I therefore 
executed the filial and fraternal affections in a manner which will 
be a fine topic of panegyric for my obituary. God help the idiots 
who write such things! 7hey to talk of motives, and feelings, and 
the impulses that sway the human heart! They, whose highest 
ambition is to furnish provender, at so much a line, for magazine 
or newspaper. Yet from them shall I receive the tribute of a tear. 
The world shall be informed in due time, and I care not how soon, 
that * Diep at his house, &c. &c. a gentleman, exemplary in every 
relation of life, whether we consider him as a son, a brother, a 
friend, or a citizen. His heart,’’ and so on to the end of the fiddle 
faddle. The winding up of my family affairs, you know, is, that 
I have got rid of them all; that I pay the good people a visit once 
a-month, and ask them to a humdrum dinner on my birth-day, 
which you are perhaps aware occurs but once a-year. I am alone. 
I feel that I am alone. 

My politics—what then? I am, externally at least, a Tory, @ 
toute outrance, because my father and my grandfather (and I can- 
not trace my genealogy any higher) were so before me. Besides, 
[ think every gentleman should be a Tory; there is an easiness, a 
suavity of mind, engendered by Toryism, which it is vain for you 
to expect from fretful Whiggery, or bawling Radicalism, and such 
should be a strong distinctive feature in every gentleman’s charac- 
ter. And I admit, that, in my youth, I did many queer things, 
and said many violent and nonsensical matters. But that fervour 
is gone. I am still outside the same; but inside how different! I 
laugh to scorn the nonsense I hear vented about me in the clubs 
which I frequent. The zeal about nothings, the bustle about stuff, 
the fears and the precautions against fancied dangers, the indigna 
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tion against writings which no decent man thinks of reading, o» 
against speeches which are but the essence of stupidity; in short, 
the whole tempest in a tea-pot appears to me to be ineffably ludi- 
crous. I join now and then, nay very often, in these discussions; 
why should not I? Am I not possessed of the undoubted liberties 
of a Briton, invested with the full privilege of talking nonsense? 
And, if any of my associates laugh inside at me, why, | think 
them quite right. 

But I have dirtied my fingers with ink, you say, and daubed 
other people’s faces with them. I admit it. My pen has been 
guilty of various political jeux d’esprit, but let me whisper it, 
Jemmy, on doth sides. Don’t start, it is not worth while. My 
Tory quizzes I am suspected of; suspected I say, for I am not such 
a goose as to let them be any more than mere matters of suspicion ; 
but of quizzes against Tories I am no more thought guilty than I 
am of petty larceny. Yet such is the case. I write with no ill 
feeling; public men or people who thrust themselves before th« 
public in any way, I just look on as phantoms of the imagination, 
as things to throw off common-places about. You know how I as- 
sassinated Jack ****, in the song which you transcribed for me; 
how it spread in thousands, to his great annoyance. Well, on 
Wednesday last, he and I supped tete-a-tete, and a jocular fellow 
he is. It was an accidental rencounter—he was sulky at first, but 
I laughed and sung him into good humour. When the second 
bottle had loosened his tongue, he looked at me most sympatheti- 
cally, and said, May I ask you a question?—A thousand, I replied, 
provided you do not expect me to answer them.—Ah, he cried, it 
was a shame for you to abuse me the way you did, and all for no- 
thing; but, hang it, let bygones be bygones—you are too pleasant 
a fellow to quarrel with. I told him he appeared to be under a 
mistake—he shook his head—emptied his bottle, and we staggered 
home in great concord. In point of fact, men of sense think not of 
such things, and mingle freely in society as if they never occurred 
Why then should I be supposed to have any feeling whatever. 
whether of anger or pleasure about them ? : 

My friends? Where are they? Ay, Jemmy, I do understand 
what that pressure of my hand means. But where is the other? 
Nowhere! Acquaintances I have in hundreds—boon companions 
in dozens—fellows to whom I make myself as agreeable as I can, 
and whose society gives me pleasure. There’s Jack Meggot, the 
best joker in the world—Will Thomson, an unexceptionable ten 
bottle-man—John Mortimer, a singer of most renowned social 
qualities—there’s—but what need I enlarge the catalogue? You 
know the men I mean. I live with them, and that right gaily, 
but would one of them crack a joke the less, drink a glass the less, 
sing a song the less, if I died before morning? Not one—nor do 
I blame them, for, if they were ingulfed in Tartarus, I should just 
go through my usual daily round—keep moving in the same mo 
notonous tread-mill of life, with other companions to help me 
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through, as steadily as Ido now. The friends of my boyhood are 
gone—ay—all—all gone!—I have lost the old familiar faces, and 
shall not try for others to replace them. 1am now happy with a 
mail-coach companion, whom I never saw before, and never will 
see again. My cronies come like shadows, so depart. Do you 
remember the story of Abon Hassen, in some of the Oriental tales? 
He was squandering a fine property on some hollow friends, when 
he was advised to try their friendship by pretending poverty, and 
asking their assistance. It was refused, and he determined never 
to see them more—never to make a friend—nay, not even an ac- 
quaintance ; but to sit, according to the custom of the East, by the 
way-side, and invite to his board the three first passers-by, with 
whom he spent the night in festive debauchery, making it a rule 
never to ask the same persons a second time. My life is almost 
the same—true it is that I know the exterior conformation, and the 
peculiar habits of those with whom I associate, but our hearts are 
ignorant of one another. They vibrate not together; they are 
ready to enter into the same communication, with any passer-by. 
Nay, perhaps, Hassan’s plan was more social. He was relieved 
trom inquiries as to the character of his table-mates. Be they fair, 
be they foul, they were nothing to him. I am tormented out of 
my life by such punctilios as I daily must submit to. I wonder 
you keep company says a friend—/riend! well, no matter—with 
R. He is a scoundrel—he is suspected of having cheated fifteen 
years ago at play, he drinks ale, he fought shy in a duel business, 
he isa Whig—a Radical, a Muggletonian, a jumper, a moderate 
man, a Jacobin; he asked twice for soup, he wrote a libel, his fa- 
ther was a low attorney, nobody knows him in good society, &e. 
&e. &e. Why, what is it tome? I care not whether he broke 
every commandment in the decalogue, provided he be a pleasant 
fellow, and that I am not mixed up with his offences. But the 
world will so mix me up in spite of myself. Burns used to say, 
the best company he was ever in was the company of professed 
blackguards. Perhaps he was right. I dare not try. 

My early companions I did eare for, and where are they? Poor 
Tom Benson, he was my class-fellow at school; we occupied the 
same rooms in college, we shared our studies, our amusements, our 
flirtations, our follies, our dissipations together. A more honour- 
able or upright creature never existed. Well, sir, he had an uncle, 
lieutenant-colonel of a cavalry regiment, and at his request Tom 
bought a cornetecy in the corps. I remember the grand-looking 
fellow strutting about in the full splendour of his yet unspotted 
regimentals, the eynosure of the bright eyes of the country town 
n which he resided. Ile came to London, and then joined his 
regiment. All was well for a while; but he had always an unfor- 
tunate itch for play. In our little cirele it did him no great harm; 
hut his new companions played high, and far teo skilfully for Tom 
—perhaps there was roguery, or perhaps there was not—I never 
-nquired. At all events, he lost all his ready money. He then 
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drew liberally on his family; he lost that too; in short, poor ‘l’om 
at last staked hic commission, and lost it with the rest. This, ot 
course, could not be concealed from the uncle, who gave him a se- 
vere lecture, but procured him a commission in an infantry regi- 
ment destined for Spain. He was to join it without delay ; but the 
infatuated fellow again risked himself, and lost the infantry com- 
mission also. He now was ashamed or afraid to face his uncle, 
and enlisted (for he was a splendid looking young man, who was 
instantly accepted,) as a private soldier in the twenty-sixth foot. 
I suppose that he found his habits were too refined and too firmly 
fixed to allow him to be satisfied with the scanty pay, and coarse 
food, and low company, of an infantry soldier. It is certain, that 
he deserted in a fortnight after enlistment. The measure of poor 
Tom’s degradation was not yet filled up. He had not a farthing 
when he left the twenty-sixth. He went to his uncle’s at an hour 
when he knew that he would not be at home, and was with diffi- 
culty admitted by the servant, who recognised him. He persuaded 
him at last that he meant to throw himself on the mercy of his 
uncle, and the man, who loved him,—every body of all degrees 
who knew him loved him,—consented to his admission. I am 
almost ashamed to go on. He broke open his uncle’s escritoire, 
and took from it whatever money it contained—a hundred pounds 
or thereabouts—and slunk out of the house. Heavens! what were 
my feelings when I heard this—when I saw him proclaimed in the 
newspapers as a deserter, and a thief! A thief!—Tom Benson a 
thief! I could not credit the intelligence of my eyes or my ears. 
He whom I knew only five months before—for so brief had his 
career been—would have turned with scorn and disgust from any 
action deviating a hair’s-breadth from the highest honour. How 
he spent the next six months of his life, I know not; but about the 
end of that period a letter was left at my door by a messenger, 
who immediately disappeared. It was from him. It was couched 
in terms of the most abject self-condemnation, and the bitterest re- 
morse. He declared he was a ruined man in character, in fortune, 
in happiness, in every thing, and conjured me, for the sake of for- 
mer friendship, to let him have five guineas, which he said would 
take him to a place of safety. From the description of the mes- 
senger, who, Tom told me in his note, would return in an hour, | 
guessed it was himself. When the time came, which he had put 
off to a moment of almost complete darkness, I opened the door 
to his fearful rap. It was he—I knew him at a glance, as the lamp 
flashed over his face—and, uncertain as was the light, it was bright 
enough to let me see that he was squalid, and in rags; that a fearful 
and ferocious suspicion, which spoke volumes, as to the life he had 
lately led, lurked in his side-looking eyes; those eyes that a yea 
before spoke nothing but joy and courage, and that a premature 
grayness had covered with pie-bald patches the once glossy black 
locks which straggled over his unwashed face, or through his tat 
tered hat. 
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I had that he asked,—perhaps more—in a paper in my hand. 1 
put it into his. I had barely time to say “ O Tom!” when he 
caught my hand, kissed it with burning lips, exclaimed “ Don’t 
speak to me—I am a wretch!”’ and, bursting from the grasp with 
which I wished tu detain him, fled with the speed of an arrow 
down the street, and vanished into a lane. Pursuit was hopeless. 
Many years elapsed, and I heard not of him—no one heard of him. 
But about two years ago I was at a coffee-house in the Strand, when 
an officer of what they called the Patriots of South America, stag- 
gered into the room. He was very drunk. His tawdry and tar- 
nished uniform proclaimed the service to which he belonged, and 
all doubt on the subject was removed by his conversation. It was 
nothing but a tissue of curses on Bolivar and his associates, who, 
he asserted, had seduced him from his country, ruined his pros- 
pects, robbed him, cheated him, and insulted him. How true these 
reproaches might have been I knew not, nor do I care, but a 
thought struck me that Tom might have been of this army, and I 
inquired, as, indeed, I did of every body coming from a foreign 
country, if he knew any thing of a man of the name of Benson. 
** Do you?’’—stammered out the drunken patriot—* I do,”’ was 
my reply.—** Do you care about him?’’ again asked the officer. 
** T did—I do,”’ again I retorted. ‘ Why then,”’ said he “ take a 
short stick in your hand, and step across to Valparaiso, there you 
will find him two feet under ground, snugly wrapt up in a blanket. 
I was his sexton myself, and had not time to dig him a deeper 
grave, and no way of getting a stouter coffin. It will just do all 
as well. Poor fellow, it was all the clothes he had for many a day 
hefore.”’ I was shocked at the recital, but Holmes was too much 
intoxicated to pursue the subject any farther. I called on him in 
the morning, and learned that Benson had joined as a private sol- 
dier in this desperate service, under the name of Maberly—that he 
speedily rose to a command—was distinguished for doing despe- 
rate actions, in which he seemed quite reckless of life—had, how- 
ever, been treated with considerable ingratitude—never was paid 
a dollar—had lost his baggage—was compelled to part with almost 
all his wearing apparel for subsistence, and had just made his way 
to the sea-side, purposing to escape to Jamaica, when he sunk, 
overcome by hunger and fatigue. He kept the secret of his name 
till the last moment, when he confided it, and a part of his unhappy 
history, to Holmes. Such was the end of Benson, a man born to 
high expectations, of cultivated mind, considerable genius, generous 
heart, and honourable purposes. 

Jack Dallas I became acquainted with at Brazen Nose. There 
was a time that I thought 1 would have died for him—and, I be- 
lieve, that his feelings towards me were equally warm. Ten years 
ago we were the Damon and Pythias—the Pylades and Orestes of 
our day. Yet I lost him by a jest. He was wooing most despe- 
rately a very pretty girl, equal to him in rank, but rather meagre 
in the purse. He kept it, however, a profound secret from his 
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friends. By accident I found it out, and when I next saw him, I 
began to quiz him. He was surprised at the discovery, and very 
sore at the quizzing. He answered so testily, that I proceeded to 
annoy him. He became more and more sour, I more and more 
vexatious in my jokes. It was quite wrong on my part; but God 
knows I meant nothing by it. I did not know that he had just 
parted with his father, who had refused all consent to the match, 
adding injurious insinuations about the mercenary motives of the 
young lady. Dallas had been defending her, but in vain; and then, 
while in this mood, did I choose him as the butt of my silly witti- 
cisms. At last something I said—some mere piece of nonsense— 
nettled him so much, that he made a blow at me. I arrested his 
arm, and eried, “ Jack, you would have been very sorry had you 
put your intentions into effect.”” He coloured as if ashamed of his 
violence, but remained sullen and silent for a moment, and then 
left the room. We never have spoke since. He shortly after went 
abroad, and we were thus kept from meeting and explaining. On 
his return, we joined different coteries, and were of different sides 
in polities. In fact, I did not see him for nearly seven years until 
last Monday, when he passed me, with his wife—a different person 
from his early passion, the girl on account of whom we quarrelled 
—leaning on his arm. I looked at him, but he bent down his 
eyes, pretending to speak to Mrs. Dallas. So be it. 

Then there was my brother—my own poor brother, one year 
younger than myself. The verdict—commonly a matter of course— 
must have been true in his case. What an inward revolution that 
must have been, which could have bent that gay and free spirit, 
that joyous and buoyant soul, to think of self-destruction. But | 
cannot speak of poor Arthur. These were my chief friends, and I 
lost the last of them about ten years ago; and since that time | 
know no one, the present company excepted, for whom I care a 
farthing. Perhaps, if they had lived with me as long as my other 
companions, | would have been as careless about them, as I am 
about Will Thomson, Jack Meggot, or my younger brothers. I am 
often inclined to think, that my feelings towards them are but 
warmed by the remembered fervour of boyhood, and made roman- 
tic by distance of time. I am pretty sure, indeed, that it is so. 
And, if we could call up Benson innocent from the mould of South 
America—could restore poor, dear Arthur—make Dallas forget 
his folly—and let them live together again in my society, I should 
be speedily indifferent about them too. My mind is as if slumber- 
ing, quite wrapped up in itself, and never wakes but to act a part. 
I rise in the morning, to eet, drink, talk—to say what I do not 
think, to advocate questions which I care not for—to join compa- 
nions whom I value not, to indulge in sensual pleasures which | 
despise—to waste my hours in trifling amusements, or more trifling 
business, and to retire to my bed perfectly indifferent as to whether 
I am ever again to see the shining of the sun. Yet, is my outside 
gay, and my conversation sprightly. Within I generally stagnate, 
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but sometimes there comes a twinge, short indeed, but bitter. 
Then it is that I am, to all appearance, most volatile, most eager 
in dissipation; but could you lift the covering which shrouds the 
secrets of my bosom, you would see that, like the inmates of the 
hall of Eblis, my very heart was fire. 

Ha—ha—ha!—say it again, Jemmy—-say it again, man—do not 
be afraid. Ha—ha—ha!—too good—too good, upon honour. I 
was crossed in love! /in love. You make me laugh—excuse my 
rudeness—ha—ha—ha! No, no, thank God, though I committed 
follies of various kinds, I escaped ¢hat foolery. 1 see my prosing 
has infected you, has made you dull. Quick, uawire the champagne 
—let us drive spirits into us by its generous tide. We are growing 
muddy over the claret. I in love! Banish all gloomy thoughts, 

“ A light heart and a thin pair of breeches 
Goes through the world, my brave boys.” 
What say you to that? We should drown all eare in the bowl— 
fie on the plebeian word,—we should dispel it by the sparkling 
bubbles of wine, fit to be drank by the gods; that is your only true 
philosophy. 
* Let us drink and be merry, 
Dance, laugh, and rejoice, 
With claret and sherry, 
Theorbo and voice. 
* This changeable world 
To our joys is unjust 
All pleasure’s uncertain, 
So down with your dust 


“In pleasure dispose 

Your pounds, shillings, and pence, 
For we all shall be nothing 

A hundred years hence.” 


What, not another bottle ?—Only one more!—Do not be so ob 

stinate. Well, if you must, why, all I can say is, good night. 
. . , . . . s 

He is gone. A kind animal, but a fool, exactly what is called 
the best creature in the world. I have that affection for him that 
[ have for Towler, and | believe his feelings towards me are like 
Towler’s, an animal love of one whom he looks up to. An eat- 
ing, drinking, good-humoured, good natured varlet, who laughs at 
my jokes, when I tell him they are to be laughed at, sees things 
exactly in the light that I see them in, backs me in my assertions, 
and bets on me at whist. I had rather than ten thousand pounds 
be in singleness of soul, in thoughtlessness of brain, in honesty of 
intention, in solid contented ignorance, such as Jemmy Musgrove. 
That I cannot be. N’importe. 

Booby as he is, he did hit a string which I thought had lost its 
vibration—had become indurated like all my other feelings. Pish! 
It is well that I am alone. Surely the claret has made me maudlin, 
and the wine is oozing out at my eyes. Pish!—What nonsense. 
Ay, Margaret, it is exactly ten years ago. I was then twenty. 
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and a fool. Neo, not a fool for loving you. By Heavens, I have 
lost my wits to talk this stuff! the wine has done its office, and | 
am maundering. Why did I love you? It was all my own per- 
verse stupidity. I was, am, and ever will be, a blockhead, an idiot 
of the first water. And such a match for her to be driven into. 
She certainly should have let me know more of her intentions than 
she did. Indeed!—Why should she? Was she to caper after my 
whims, to sacrifice her happiness to my caprices, to my devotions 
of to-day, and my sulkinesses, or still worse, my levities of to-mor- 
row? No, no, Margaret: never—never—never, even in thought, 
let me accuse you, model of gentleness, of kindness, of goodness, 
as well as of beauty. I am to blame myself, and myself alone. 

I can see her now, can talk to her without passion, can put up 
with her husband, and fondle her children. I have repressed that 
emotion, and, in doing so, all others. With that throb lost, went 
all the rest. I am now a mere card in the pack, shuffled about 
eternally with the set, but passive and senseless. I care no more 
for my neighbour, than the King of Diamonds cares for him of 
Clubs. Dear, dear Margaret, there is a lock of your hair enclosed 
unknown to you in a little case which lies over my heart. I sel- 
dom dare to look at it. Let me kiss its auburn folds once more, 
and remember the evening I took it. But I am growing more and 
more absurd. I drink your health then, and retire. 

Here’s a health to thee, Margaret, 
Here’s a health to thee; 
The drinkers are gone, 


And I am alone, 
So here’s a health to thee 


Bear, dear Margaret. 


Extracts from an article in the Monthly Magazine, entitled 
Stephensiana. 


[Part of a Letter from General Washington to Earl Buchan.] 


** The favourable wishes which your lordship has expressed for 
the prosperity of this young and rising country, cannot but be grate- 
fully received by all its citizens, and every lover of it. One mean 
to the contribution of which, and its happiness, is very judiciously 
pourtrayed in the following words of your letter— to be little 
heard of in the great world of politics.’ These words, I can assure 
your lordship, are expressive of my sentiments on this head; and, 
{ believe, it is the sincere wish of United America to have nothing 
to do with the political intrigues, or the squabbles, of European 
nations; but, on the contrary, to exchange commodities and live in 
peace and amity with all the inhabitants of the earth; and this I 
am persuaded they will do, if rightfully it can be done. To admi- 
nister justice to, and receive it from, every power with whom they 
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are connected, will, I hope, be always found the most prominent 
features in the administration of this country; and, I flatter myself, 
that nothing short of imperious necessity can occasion a breach 
with any of them. Under such a system, if we are allowed to pur- 
sue it, the agricultural and mechanical arts, the wealth and popula- 
tion of these states, will increase with that degree of rapidity as 
to baffle all calculation, and must surpass any idea your lordship 
can, hitherto, have entertained on the occasion. To evince that 
our views (whether realized or not) are expanded, I take the liberty 
of sending you the plan of a new city, situated about the centre of 
the union of these states, which is designed for the permanent seat 
of the government. And we are at this moment deeply engaged, 
and far advanced, in extending the inland navigation of the river 
(Potomac) on which it stands, and the branches thereof, through a 
tract of as rich country for hundreds of miles as any in the world. 
Nor is this a solitary instance of attempts of the kind, although it 
is the only one which is near completion, and in partial use. Seve- 
ral other very important ones are commenced; and little doubt is 
entertained that, in ten years, if left undisturbed, we shall open a 
communication by water with all the lakes northward and west- 
ward of us, with which we have territorial connexions; and an in- 
land navigation, in a few years more, from Rhode Island to Georgia 
inclusively, partiy by cuts between the great bays and sounds, and 
partly between the islands and sand-banks, and the main from Al- 
bemarle Sound to the river St. Mary’s. To these may also be 
added, the erection of bridges over considerable rivers, and the 
commencement of turnpike roads, as further indications of the im- 
provements in hand.” 


— 


{A Letter to the Same.] 
Phiiadelphia, February 20th, 1796. 

My Lord,—Having seen several persons from the vicinity of 
your estate of Dryburgh Abbey, with your lordship’s certificates 
of their honest and orderly deportment, (one or two of whom I 
have employed, and found deserving the character,) I take the 
liberty of troubling your lordship with the perusal of the enclosed 
annunciation of a design which I have had in contemplation two 
or three years, but lately only have resolved to carry it into exe- 
cution. 

I accompany the information, my lord, with an unequivocal de- 
elaration, that it is not my intention to iavife emigrants, even if 
there be no prohibiting act of your government opposed to it. My 
sole object is, if there are persons on the move, who may incline to 
associate and become tenants on such a plan as I offer, that being 
apprized of the measure they may decide how far their views would 
be accommodated by it. 

The staple produce of the part of the country in which my Mount 
Vernon estate lies, being wheat, I mean to fix the rent in that arti- 
Vor. Ill. No. 17.—Museum. 3N 
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ele as most convenient and equitable for both landlord and tenant; 
and I set it at a bushel and half for every acre contained in the lease, 
which will be all arable, with the privileges detailed in the printed 
notification. 

In failure of a crop of this article, the rent may be discharged in 
eash, at the price it bears in the market. 

I have but little expectation, I own, of maturing this plan so as 
to carry it into full effect next year; nor would I wish to do it with 
the slovenly farmers of this country, if I had a well-founded hope 
of obtaining this class of men from any other (particularly from 
Great Britain,) where husbandry is well understood, and the lan- 
guage similar. 

Having had occasion lately to write to Dr. Anderson (of Cold- 
field) on other matters, I have detailed my plan much more at large 
than I choose to trouble your lordship with; and have sent him a 
sketch of the farms, with their relative situations to each other, and 
divisions into fields, lanes, lots, &c. from whence an idea, more ac- 
curate than can be formed from the printed notification, might be 
had; but it is not my wish that any man, or set of men, should en- 
gage without first, by themselves or agents, competently qualified 
and instructed, viewing the premises, and judging for themselves. 

I pray your lordship to present me in respectful terms, in which 
Mrs. Washington unites, to Lady Buchan; and that you will be 
persuaded of the respect and consideration with which I have the 
honour to be, 

Your lordship’s most obedient 
and humble servant, 


Earl Buchan. G. WASHINGTON. 






FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW, 


Relics of Literature. By Stephen Collet, A. M. (With a Plate 
of Autographs.) S8vo. 15s, Boards. Boys. 1823. 





Like one of those vases which in summer-time occupy our fire- 
places, and exhibit in motley confusion the spoils of the garden and 
the shrubbery, combining nature with exotic wreaths, and uniting 
deciduous flowers with evergreens, so this volume is variegated 
with gathered tufts and detached sprigs, fresh to the eye but parted 
from the root, gay and fragrant, but soon to be flung away in favour 
of newer blossoms. The compilation here offered to the public 
contains more than two hundred and fifty distinct articles of intel- 
ligence, extracted from uncommon publications, but arranged, or 
rather mingled, in a “‘ chance-medley’”’? manner. Numerous anec- 
dotes, many scraps of poetry, and a variety of curious passages, 
have been assembled; and any reader, who is disappointed in a first 
or a second trial, may still depend on finding something to stimu- 
late his attention by persevering in his progress. Selections, how 
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ever, should be choice: but this is indiscriminate, and nearly half 


of the collected matter might as well have reposed in’ its original 
obscurity. The “ editor (for he aspires to no higher honour)’ emp- 
ties his whole port-folio, without reflecting that what is new to him 
may not be new to all others; and that even what is rare is not 
therefore necessarily good. In the spirit of a literary broker, he 
confounds scarcity with value, and attaches merit to the number 
rather than the quality of his distributions. 

Some of these articles, Mr. Collet informs us in his preface, were 
collected in the course of a visit which he paid to the United States 
of America, «nd others have been derived from manuscripts exa- 
mined at the British Museum: but the greater part are selections 
made during the desultory perusal of books, which he consulted 
because they were unknown. References and comments accom- 
pany many of the extracts: but occasionally the reader has to guess 
both the source of information and the motive of transeription. A 
few specimens will suffice of a volume which is itself a series of 
quotations. We shall be but the fripperers of second-hand clothes, 
the reflectors of moonlight, the echoers of a mock-bird’s song. 

Among the American collections, a letter on the “ Married Li/e”’ 
from the celebrated Washington places that inflexible patriot and 
warrior in a new point of view. It is addressed to the Marquis 
de Chastellux, whose travels in America we reviewed many years 


ago. 


“ The following elegant letter, on a very interesting subject, from the pen of the 
celebrated Washington, has been communicated to the present collector by a 
learned American. It has not, he believes, appeared before in any European pub- 
lication. 


“ Letter from General Washington to the Marquis de Chastellux. 


“Mount Vernon, April 25th, 1788, 
“My dear Marquis,—In reading your friendly and acceptable letter of the 21st 
December, 1787, which came to hand by last mail, | was, as you may well suppose, 
not less delighted than surprised, to come across that plain American word ‘my 
wife.’ A wife! Well, my dear Marquis, I can hardly retrain from smiling, to find 
you are caught at last. I saw, by the eulogium you often made on the happiness 
of domestic life in America, that you had swallowed the bait, and that you would, 
as sure as you are a philosopher and a soldier, be taken one day or other. So your 
day has at length come. Iam glad of it with all my life and soul. It is good enough 
tur you: now you are so well served for coming to fight in favour of the American 
vebels all the way across the Atlantic Ocean, by catching that terrible contagion, 
which, like the small-pox or the plague, a man can only have once in his life, be- 
‘ause it commonly lasts him (at least with us in America: I don’t know how you 
manage these matters in France) for his life-time. And yet, after all the maledic- 
tions you so richly merit on the subject, the worst wish I can find it in my heart to 
make against Madame de Chastellux and yourself, is, that you may neither of you 
get the better of this domestic felicity during the course of your mortal existence. 
“If so wonderful an event should have occasioned me, my dear Marquis, to have 
written in a strange style, you will understand me as clearly as if | had said, (what, 
n plain English, 1s simple truth,) do me the justice to believe, that I take heart- 
felt interest in whatever concerns your happiness; and in this view, I sincerely con- 
gratulate you on your auspicious matrimonial connexion. 
“Lam happy to find that Madame de Chastellux is so immediately connected 
with the Duchess of Orleans, as I have always understood that this noble lady was 
an illustrious pattern of connubial love, as well as an excellent model of virtue in 
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“While you have been making love under the banner of Hymen, the great per- 


sonages of the north have been making war under the inspiration, or rather the in 
fatuation of Mars. Now, for my part, I humbly conceive you had much the best 
and wisest of the bargain; for certainly it is more consonant to all the principles of 
reason and religion (natural and revealed) to replenish the earth with inhabitants, 
rather than depopulate it by killing those already in existence ; besides, it is time 
for the age of knight-erranury and mad heroisin to be at an end, 

“Your young military men, who want to reap the harvest of laurels, don’t care, 
I suppose, how many seeds of war are sown; but, for the sake of humanity, it is 
devoutly to be wished, that the manly employment of agriculture, and the huma- 
nizing benefits of commerce, should supersede the waste of war and the rage oi 
conquest; that the swords might be turned into plough-shares, the spears into 
pruning-hooks, and, as the Scriptures express it, ‘ the nations learn war no more.’ 

“I will now give you a little news from this side of the Atlantic, and then finish. 
As for us, we are plodding on in the dark road of peace and politics. We, who live 
in these ends of the earth, only hear of the rumours of war, like the roar of distant 


thunder. It is to be hoped our remote local situation will prevent us from being 


swept into its vortex. 
“The constitution, which was proposed by the federal convention, has been 


adopted by the states of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylva 
nia, and Georgia. No state has rejected it. The convention of Maryland is now 
sitting, and will probably adopt it, as that of South Carolina will do in May. The 
other conventions will assemble early in the summer. Hitherto, there has been 
much greater unanimity in favour of the proposed government than could have 
been reasonably expected. 

“Should it be adopted (and I think it will be), America will lift up her head 
again, and in afew years become respectable among the nations, It is a flattering 
and consolatory reflection, that our msing republic bas the good wishes of all philo 
sophers, patriots, and virtuous men, in all nations; and that they look upon it as a 
kind of asylum for mankind. God grant that we may not be disappointed in our 
honest expectations bv our folly and perverseness! 

“ With sentiments of the purest attachment and esteem, I have the honour to be, 
my dear Marquis, your most obedient and humble servant, Grorer Wasuinero 


“P.S. If the Duke de Lauzun is still with you, I beg you will thank him, in 
my name, for his kind remembrance of me, and make my compliments to him, 


“ May Ist.—Since writing the above, I have been favoured with a duplicate of 
your letter, in the hand-wniting of a lady, and cannot close this without acknow- 
ledging my obligations to the flattering prospect of the fair transcriber. In effect, 
my dear Marquis, the characters of this interpreter of your sentiments are so much 
fairer than those through which I have been accustomed to decipher them, that I 
already consider myself as no small gainer by your matrimonial connexion; espe- 
cially as I hope that your amiable amanuensis will not forget, sometimes, to add a 
few annotations of her own to your original text. G. W.” 


The ensuing trait of se//-devotion is not wholly without a parallel. 
“ Selling One’s Body. 

“The following curious letter was found among the papers of Mr. Goldwyr, a 
surgeon, of Salisbury: 

“ To Mr. Edward Goldwyr, at his House in the Close of Salisbury : 

“ Sir—Being informed that you are the only surgeon in this city (or county) that 
anatomises men, and I being under the unhappy circumstance, and in a very mean 
condition, would gladly live as long as I can; but, by all appearance, 1 am to be ex- 
ecuted next March, having no friends on earth that will speak a word to save my 
life, nor send me a morsel of bread to keep life and soul together until that fatal 
day: so, if you will vouchsafe to come hither, I will gladly sell you my body, (being 
whole and sound,) to be ordered at your discretion; knowing that it will rise again 
at the general resurrection, as well from your house as from the grave. Your an 
swer, Sir, will highly oblige, 


“ Yours, &c. 
“James Brooker.” 


 Fisherton-Anger Gaol, Oct. 3d, 1736. 
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The bibliomaniac may be thankful for the subsequent informa- 


tion: 
“ The Wirtemberg Biblical Library. 


“In the King of Wirtemberg’s library, there are more than 4000 different editions 
of the whole Bible or distinct parts of it, in European and foreign languages; of the 
former, it contains, 

35 Upper German 3 Lapponic 
18 Portuguese 8 Russian 
15 Spanish 3 Croatian 
43 Italian 21 Bohemian 
290 French 10 Wendish 
Rheetian 20 Polish 
115 Saxon ) Lithuanian 
215 English Lettonian 
274 Dutch 4 Esthonian 
116 Danish Hungarian 
14 Icelandic 5 Welsh 
3S Greenlandic Irish 
5 Swedish Cantabrian, or Base.” 
6 Finnish 





We the more readily transcribe this curious notice, because it 
would evidently do honour to the munificence of the Foreign and 
British Bible Society to found, in this country, one grand reposi- 
tory devoted exclusively to various editions of the Bible. Ectle- 
siastical history and philology could not but be gainers by an insti- 
tution which piety has repeatedly realized on the Continent, and 
which here would have the additional interest of recording costly 
efforts of national industry. 

An amusing story from an American manuscript is thus given: 


«© Love in the Wilds. 


* Late in the autumn of 17—, some gentlemen were making a tour of the wes- 
tern part of the state of New York, a journey executed at that time with difficulty, 
and in many places scarcely practicable. The sites of those beautiful towns and 
villages, which now line the road through which the traveller passes, were then 
covered with impervious woods, which few men had beheld, and fewer yet had 
thought of making the scene of their habitations and their homes. Tedious was 
then the route which now affords such pleasure; men hurried from a spot, where 
social intercourse scarcely existed, and where the solitary Indian hunter still reigned 
undisturbed lord. ‘Towards the close of a delightful autumnal day, as they were 
gently entering, in a boat, the beautiful lake of Oneida, and had just emerged from 
the embouchure of Wood Creek, the languid strokes of a distant oar caught the 
ear of our travellers; it sounded nearer and nearer, and they soon found it proceeded 
from a small canoe, rowed by one solitary individual. As it approached alongside, 
they asked him whither he was destined? He sullenly answered, he was bound to 
Oneida Castle. His appearance excited the attention of the party; his garments 
were faded, though not in tatters; his face such asa Salvator Rosa would have 
loved to pourtray; his accent bespoke him of French descent. He passed on, as 
if wishing to hold no further converse ; and our travellers had scarcely ceased won 
dering at the incident, before his canoe was far behind them. The boat slowly pro- 
ceeded on. The sun had sunk below the horizon, and the shades of night were 
thickening fast, when an island of considerable extent appeared before them. Al- 
though the party had heard of its existence, and the name by which it was known 
by the boatmen of the lake, yet no person was known to have ever before visited 
it, or landed on its shores. The boatmen called it ‘ Hoger Bust;’ in English, 
‘High Breast,’ a Dutch appellation, which its appearance and situation rendered 
apt and appropriate. The nearer they approached, they were surprised at per- 
ceiving marks of cultivation; convinced that it must be inhabited, they shouted 
loudly, but no one answered to their call. They then landed, and notwithstanding 
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the night had set in, with lights which they struck in the boat they traced the 
way through a short wood, and suddenly entered at the end of it upon an avenue 
of shrubbery, and twigs of trees interwoven in the form of lattice-work, lining each 
side of the walk ; at the termination of which, a rude hut was visible. They knocked 
at the door, and it was opened by a female, who accosted them in French; they in- 
formed her of the cause of their visit, and then asked her if she was not disturbed 
by the noise and cry they made? She told them she was not, for she thought it 
occasioned by the Indians, who were her friends. Our travellers beheld her with 
surprise; she was clothed in coarse and uncouth attire, had no shoes on her feet, 
and her long hair hung in wild luxuriance down her back; her air and mien were, 
however, those of a person educated and accomplished. She seemed scarcely 
twenty; her size was small, and her interesting appearance was heightened by an 
eye full of intelligence and expression. On informing her of their wish to remain 
on the island during the night, she politely requested them to make use of her house ; 
this, however, they, with many thanks, declined, but pitched their tents near it, 
whilst the bargemen slept on the shore, near the boat. Next morning, they paid 
their respects to the interesting recluse, and received from her the following 
particulars of her history. The man whom they met on the lake was, she said, 
her husband, who had gone to the Castle of Oneida to procure provisions. 
They had been some time inhabitants of this solitude, though not always on the 
island they now occupied; they had resided for months in the Castle of Oneida, 
among the Indians; she described them as mild and unoffending; that she had 
formed friendships there, which had even to that day been of service to herself and 
husband; and, as the Indians had not forgotten them, they occasionally left at their 
secluded settlement, on a return from their bunting excursions, a portion of their 
game. She had herself, she said, learned to fish and fowl; had often swam from 
one island to another; and employed her gun with great success in the destruction 
of wild fowl. Such was all that the fair stranger was pleased to disclose of a life 
evidently of no ordinary cast, and the travellers not wishing to embarrass her by 
questions as to the cause of her seclusion, intimated their intention of leaving the 
island immediately. On hearing this she flew, with an eager avidity to oblige, to 
the garden, and with her own hands dug up vegetables from the ground, and pre- 
sented them to her guests. Before they departed, they selected some wines out ot 
their stores, and other articles which would be luxuries for her in this comparative 
wilderness, and left them where she was sure to find them, considering it an indeli- 
cacy to make her a direct offer of them. They then left the island, uttering an inward 
prayer for her welfare. On their way back, they stopped at a settlement some 
miles down the lake, and having related their adventure to some of the settlers, 
were informed that the lady had been once a nun in France; that she had been 
taken from a convent in Lisle, by the person they met alone in the canoe, and car- 
ried to America; that the cause of his occupying the island was his extreme jealousy , 
that he rigorously restrained her from going any where from it, and had refused to 
allow her to visit a wife of one of the settlers, who had made a request to that pur- 
pose. How strange that such feelings should pervade a man among the wilds of 
the forest; that he should not think the being on whom be has placed his earthly 
affection, secure in a solitary isle, which holds but her and himself for its inhabi- 
tants!—(From an old memorandum book of one of the party.)” 


The antiquities of lotteries may deserve record, now that the 
practice is (we hope) going out of fashion. 
“ Lotteries in England. 


“ The first English lottery I have met with, was drawn A. D. 1569. It consisted 
of forty thousand lots, at ten shillings each lot. The prizes were plate; and the 
profits were to go towards repairing the havens of this kingdom. It was drawn 
‘as Maitland from Stow informs vs, vol. i. p. 257.) at the west door of St. Paul’s 
eathedral. The drawing began on the 11th of January, 1569, and continued inces- 
santly, day and night, until the 6th of May following. At this time there were only 
three lottery-offices in London. ‘The proposals for this lottery were published in 
the years 1567 and 1568. It was, at first, intended to have been drawn at the house 
of Mr. Dericke, her Majesty’s servant, (7. e. her jeweller,) but was afterwards drawn 
as above mentioned. 

“ Dr. Rawlinson shewed the Society of Antiquaries, in 1748, a copy of the pre- 

eding lottery-scheme, and it is thus entitled—* A proposal for a very rich lottery, 
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general without any blankes; containing a great number of good prizes, as well of 


ready money as of plate, and certain sorts of merchandizes, having been valued 
and prised by the commandinent of the Queene’s most excellent Majestye’s order, 
to the intent that such commodities as may chance to arise thereof, after the charges 
borne, may be converted towards the reparation of the havens, and strength of the 
realme, and towards such other further good works. The number of lots shall be 
forty thousand, and no more: and every lott shall be the summe of tenne shillings 
sterling only, and no more. ‘Yo be tilled by the feast of St. Bartholomew. The 
shew of prizes are to be seen in Cheapside, at the Sign of the Queene’s Armes, at 
the house of Mr. Dericke, goldsmith, servant to the Queene. Printed by Henry 
Bynneman, 1567.’ 

“In 1612, King James, for the special encouragement of the plantation of Eng- 
lish colonies in Virginia, granted a lottery to be held at the west end of St. Paul’s. 
One Thomas Sharplys, a tailor of London, had the chief prize, amounting to four 
thousand crowns in ‘ faire plate.’ 

“In the reign of Queen Anne, it was thought necessary to suppress lotteries as 
nuisances to the public 

“In the reign of George I. it was found expedient to revive them, as helps to 
government in bribing the representatives of the people to vote away the nights 
and property of their constituents :— 

“ «To raise a new fund to pay placemen their wages.’ 

“In the reign of George IIL. they were still continued; no longer, certainly, for 
purposes of bribery, but for a purpose equally flagitious, that of supporting a 
Christian government by means of the worst vices that can possibly afflict a com- 
munity.” 

Some articles deserve a perusal which are too long for our limits: 
such as the dissertations on the original story of King Lear, of 
Othello, and of Macbeth. Should Mr. Collet persist in this patch- 
work book-making, we advise a more methodical arrangement of 
his materials, a collocation of those fragments which bear on the 
same branch of inquiry, and an union into groups of the indivi- 
dual parcels of instruction. Without this plan, a reader has nearly 
as much trouble in finding the additions to his knowledge which 
this book is adapted to afford, as he would have in a random con- 
sultation of the very works from which they are obtained. It is 
not enough to compile a heap of motley pebbles; they should be 
paved into a mosaic pattern. 


THE MOORISH BRIDAL SONG.* 


Tae citron groves their fruit and flowers were strewing 
Around a Moorish palace, and the sigh 

Of summer’s gentlest wind, the branches wooing 

With music through their twilight-bowers went by ; 
Music and voices from the marble halls, 

Through the leaves gleaming, midst the fountain-falls 


A song of joy, a bridal song came swelling 

‘To blend with fragrance in those southern shades, 

And told of feasts within the stately dwelling, 

And lights, and dancing steps, and gem-crown’d maids; 
And thus it flow’d;—yet something in the lay 
Belong’d to sadness as it died away. 


* It is a custom among the Moors to sing the bridal song when the funeral of an 
unmarried woman is borne from her home 
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“ The Bride comes forth! her tears no more are falling 

lo leave the chamber of her infant years, 

Kind voices from another home are calling, 

She comes like day-spring—she hath done with tears‘ 

Now must her dark eye shine on other flowers, 

Her bright smile gladden other hearts than ours! 
—Pour the rich odours round! 


“ We haste! the chosen and the lovely bringing, 

Love still goes with her from her pl: ace of birth, 

Deep silent joy within her heart is springing, 

For this alone her glance hath less of murth! 

Her beauty leaves us in its rosy years, 

Her sisters weep—but she hath done with tears' 
Now may the timbrel sound !” 


Know’st thou for whom they sang the bridal numbers ? 

—QOne, whose rich tresses were to wave no more ! 

One whose pale cheek soft winds, nor gentle slumbers, 

Nor Love’s own sigh to rose-tints might restore ! 

Her graceful ringlets o’er a bier were spread— 

~—Weep for the young, the beautiful, the dead! [New Monthly Mag 


FROM BLACK WOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 
THE SPANISH CORTES AND THE HOLY ALLIANCE, 
Public Reading of the celebrated Notes of the Allies." 


‘* The government, having taken some days to consider the fo- 
reign despatches, which had been communicated to it, and of the 
answers proper to be returned to them, resolved on laying the 
whole of the documents before the Cortes, in a solemn public sit- 
ting. This was not one of those points which necessarily required 
the cognizance of the Cortes; but the ministers believed they should 
be wanting to those sentiments which united them with the Con- 
gress, if they did not place the matter before them. Besides, the 
government of France had taken care to publish the instructions 
which it had transmitted to the Count La Carde, and the govern- 
ment of Spain thought they could do no less than follow its exam- 
ple. It was not generally known that these important documents 
would be read to the Cortes; and in consequence the public galle- 
ries were not crowded, though rather well attended. Sir William 
A’Court was in the ambassador’s tribune, to which also several Eng- 
glish gentlemen were, by his politeness, admitted. The attendance 
of the Deputies was full: 

«« The Cortes had been previously engaged upon a question re- 
lating to ecclesiastical property; but from the manner in which it 
was treated, it was easy to perceive that the minds of the Deputies 


* Extracted from “A Visit to Spain, detailing the Transactions which occurred 
during a Residence in that Country in the Latter Part of 1822, and the first Four 
Months of 1823. With an Account of the Removal of the Court from Madrid to 
Seville ; and General Notices of the Manners, Customs, Costume, and Music of the 
Country. By Michael J. Quin, Barrister at Law, and Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature.” Hurst, Robinson, and Co. London; and A. Constable and 
Co. Edinburgh. 1823, 
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were full of anxiety and fervour upon another subject. Now and 
then this sentiment broke out, and there was a partial cheer, when 
Senor Velasco, a clergyman, said, ‘I have learned to suffer priva- 
tions; but there is no sacrifice which I can deem too great for the 
benefii of Spain; and even though I were about to become the vic- 
tim of indigence, still my last resources should be exhausted for the 
Constitution and the liberty of the nation.’ This discussion was 
suspended when the Secretaries of State entered the hall of the 
Cortes, about two o’clock in the afternoon, and M. San Miguel ap- 
peared in the rostrum. Upon the instant every person present was 
breathless with attention, and the silence that pervaded the hall, 
the tribunes, and galleries, was as profound as if it were a desert. 

** After a short preface, he proceeded to read the note transmitted 
by the French government to Count la Garde, which having been 
already familiar to the deputies and strangers, excited little attention. 
San Miguel’s enunciation is bad. He gave no emphasis to those 
sentences, even in the answer to the French note, which was un- 
derstood to be from his own pen. Yet no aid of elocution was 
necessary to render every word that fell from him impressive in 
the highest degree. When he came to that passage of his answer, 
which says that Spain was indifferent as to the results of the Con- 
gress of Verona, because ‘ secure of its principles, and firm in the 
determination of defending, at every hazard, its present political 
system, and national independence,’ there was a general burst of 
enthusiasm, many of the deputies and spectators clapping their 
hands. These applauses were renewed at the close of almost every 
subsequent paragraph; and, when this paper was concluded, they 
were continued for several minutes. 

‘The Austrian note was heard in silence, until the Minister 
came to the words, ‘and a military rebellion never can form the 
basis of an auspicious and permanent government;’ but there was 
then a short murmur of indignation, which would have been louder, 
hut for the intense desire to hear what followed. The assembly, 
taking it altogether, seemed struck with surprise at the light in 
which this note represented the Spanish revolution. When they 
heard it said that the principal instruments of the Spanish revolution 
had excited Naples and Piedmont to follow the example of the Pe- 
ninsula, Riego, Galiano, Arguelles, and others, smiled at the asser- 
tion, wondering at the hardihood of Metternich, who could put 
forth such a falsehood. Yet it was soon evident, that this note was 
drawn up with fact, and knowledge of human nature, for before 
the general indignation was raised to its height, it was wonderfully 
softened by that appeal to national pride, which was so artfully 
wrought up in the allusion to the peculiar position of Austria. 
‘The House of Austria, looking to its own history, cannot but find 
in it the most powerful motives of friendship, solicitude and sym- 
pathy for a nation, which is able to record, with just pride, ages of 
glorious recollection, during which the sun never set upon her do- 
minions; and which, possessing respectable institutions, hereditary 

Vor. IT. No. 17.—Museum. 30 
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virtues, religious sentiments, and love for her kings, has distin- 
guished herself in every age by a patriotism always faithful, al 

ways generous, and very frequently heroic.’ This just and elo- 
quent passage had an electric effect. You saw that the men were 
for a moment subdued; for flattery, so finely covered and directed, 
could not fail to touch every chord of national feeling. But this 
result was only for the moment; for although the remainder of the 
note was framed in language alternately soothing and severe, the 
terms in which the King was spoken of as a captive, and the au- 
thors of the constitution represented as acknowledging its imprac- 
tieability, excited unqualified hostility. When the note was con- 
cluded, however, there was no very general expression of indigna- 
tion, as its effect was in some measure qualified by the friendly and 
admonitory tone in which it ended. 

“ After pausing a few minutes, San Miguel proceeded to read the 
note from Prussia. Every thing depends upon the manner in which 
it is done. There was a great deal of flattery in the commencement 
of the Prussian note; but it sounded hollow. The consequence 
was, that it was laughed at. The dignity of the assembly could 
scarcely be preserved when that passage was read, which stated 
that the Cortes ‘ presented nothing more than a conflict of opinions 
and objects, and a struggle of interests and passions, in the midst of 
which the most foolish resolutions and propositions have been con- 
stantly crossed, combated, and neutralized.’ This picture of the 
Cortes, and its debates, if not false, was at least well calculated to 
excite laughter. The remainder of the note, which is full of invec- 
tives against the constitution, was received with indignation, not 
unfrequently interrupted by strong expressions of contempt. 

** But all the rage of the Cortes, or rather I might say of the ge- 
neral assembly, (for the spectators in the gallery seemed to form 
an integral part of the meeting,) all the rage of this anxious assem- 
bly appeared to be reserved for the Russian communication. The 
sentence commencing the second paragraph, ‘ When in the month 
of March, 1820, some perjured soldiers turned their arms against 
their sovereign and their country,’ &c. was frequently interrupted 
by murmurs from the galleries and the deputies; and, amidst these, 
the former exclaimed more than once, ‘@bazx0 el Tirano!’ (Down 
with the Tyrant!) uttered with a fierceness of tone peculiarly Spanish. 

** During the time the minister was reading this paper, the agi- 
tation among the deputies was extreme, some turning from one 
side to the other, as in a state of painful suffering—some raising 
their hands in astonishment—some looking intently on the minister, 
their faces fired with vengeance, &c. , 

** It was observable that frequently the deputies fixed their eyes 
attentively upon the ambassador’s tribune, in which Sir William 
A’Court and several English gentlemen were seated. When, in the 
notes, a sentence of peculiar despotism was read, many an eye 
was raised to that box, to read the impression which it made there. 
Sir William A’Court’s countenance gave them neither hope no: 
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despair, but several of his countrymen took no pains to restrain the 
ibhorrence, which these documents must ever excite in the breasts 
of men who know what freedom is. ‘These expressions of sympa- 
thy were anxiously looked for by the deputies, and afforded them 
evidently great satisfaction. They remarked upon them, one to 
the other, and occasionally smiled. 

**San Miguel concluded with reading the copy of a circular note, 
which was to be sent to the Spanish Ministers at each of the three 
northern courts; and in which it was stated, that the despatches 
transmitted by those courts were so full of distorted facts, injurious 
suppositions, unjust and calumnious criminations, and vague de- 
mands, that they required no formal answer; but that the govern- 
ment would take a more convenient opportunity for publishing to 
the nations its sentiments, principles, and resolutions. 

** As soon as the reading of these documents was over, the Pre- 
sident of Cortes said, ‘ The Cortes have heard the communication 
which the government of his Majesty has just made. Faithful to 
their oath, and worthy of the people whom they represent, they 
will not permit that any alterations or modifications shall be made in 
the constitution by which they exist, except by the will of the na- 
tion, and in the manner which the laws prescribe. The Cortes will 
give to the government of his Majesty every means for repelling 
the aggression of those powers who may dare to attack the liberty. 
the independence, and the glory of the heroic Spanish nation, and 
the dignity and splendour of the King’s Constitutional throne.’ 

“ This well-timed reply was received with a peal of vivas that 
lasted for several minutes. The deputies all rose in a confused man- 
ner, and shouted ‘Viva da Constitution! Viva la soberania na- 
tional!” in which they were enthusiastically joined by the people 
in the galleries.”’ 

The effect of these discussions upon the populace is characteristi 
cally told. 

“ The following day, a detailed account of the debates, and copies 
of the notes and answers, were published in the principal journals. 
From an early hour of the morning, the offices of the Universal 
and Espectador, and the streets leading to them, were crowded 
with applicants for papers. During the whole day the demand 
was so great, that it was impossible to satisfy it; but a plan was 
adopted which in some measure compensated for this defect. When 
a lucky patriot succeeded in getting a paper, he posted to the 
Puerta del Sol, or the arcades of the post-office, and here, as soon 
as he produced his prize, a crowd collected round him, and he read 
aloud the whole of the journal, from the beginning to the end. The 
remarks which the listeners occasionally made were short and pithy. 
‘Hear,’ said one, ‘hear the Prussian King, who once promised a 
constitution to his own subjects.’—*‘ And who never gave it,’ added 
another. ‘Only observe how tender he is of the Catholic Church, 
himself a heretic.’—This caused a laugh.—‘ Now for the Russian 
bear,’ remarked another.—‘ Down with the parricidal race! Down 
with the tyrant!’ they said, as the reader proceeded.” 
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The debate on the message is then detailed with passing indics- 
tions of the character and manner of the chief speakers. Saavedra 
young, poetical, fluent, and enthusiastic—Canga, old, eloquent 
learned, and wise—Galiano, metaphorical, spirited, and full of 
picturesque gesture—.?rguelles, par excellence the Orator, argu- 
mentative, vivid, bold, and rapid in his transitions from reasoning 
to irresistible appeals to the heart. While he spoke, every one ot 
the deputies appeared to be entranced by his eloquence; and when 
he concluded, there was a general look up to the ambassador’s tri- 
bune, to see what effect it produced there. He spoke for an hour 
and ten minutes; and when he first rose, often during his speech, 
and when he sat down, he was cheered by the populace, and even 
by the deputies, in the most lively and affectionate manner. 


FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE LADIES versus THE GENTLEMEN. 


Mr. Epiror,—I hope I shall not be accused of an “ ignoran' 
impatience,” if at the end of seven years from the battle of Water- 
loo, I complain that matrimony is not yet reduced in these king- 
doms to a peace-establishment. Our ears have been dinned with 
the outeries of starving manufacturers; and the men in our family 


have been for ever occupied in getting up and attending meetings 
on agricultural distress; but not one word have you heard of com- 
plaint from the fair sex, not one remonstrance, not one petition lies 
on the table of the House from the “ distressed spinsters;’’ though 
our bachelors continue to “caper nimbly in a lady’s chamber;” 
without a notion of wedlock, and, when our mothers hint an in- 
quiring innuendo, as to their “ intentions,”’ coolly parry the attack 
by quoting a chapter from Malthus. During the continuance of a 
war, by which the female world was threatened with the fulfilment 
of Mother Shipton’s ill-omened prophecy of but one husband among 
six wives, it was nothing very extraordinary that mothers should 
encounter some little difficulty in getting off “a set’’ of daughters; 
and as I am one of a rather numerous family, my expectations, 
notwithstanding my being “ brought out’? by a very marrying cha 
peron, were not exalted. But now, when 


“ Grim-visaged war has smooth’d his wrinkled front ;” 


and all the professions are overstocked,—when men are “ as plenty 
as blackberries,’’—-and Captains and Colonels have nothing bette: 
to do with themselves than to “‘ marry and settle in the country,” — 


“1 lose my patience, and I own it too,” 


at finding our difficulties rather increase than diminish: and at ob- 
serving the Lady Aucherleys as much embarrassed as ever with 
their “nine Miss Simmons’s.’’* 


* “Sketches of Characte.” 
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individually, Sir, I have as yet no reason for despair: my charms 
are not yet faded; nor do I receive any broad hints from the men 
that I am singled out for singleness. On the contrary, I have ne 
lack of * cut-mutton majors” and sauntering cornets, to spoil our 
sofas with their boots, and to waste precious time in a gossipry that 
like the passages in Gray’s Long Story, “lead to nothing.’”’ Our 
house, indeed, is constantly beset with these idlers, ever ready to 
‘** bestow their tediousness on whoever will listen to them,” and 
always in marching order, to “ breakfast, dine, or sup, with Nong- 
tong-paw,’’—to ride away mornings and flirt away nights. But 
they have no more idea of marrying than of settling their debts; 
and should a girl be weak enough to listen to them, would as soon 
think of repaying the father’s dinners as returning the daughter’s 
passion. No, Sir, the young men of the present day may “ court 
an amorous looking-glass,’’ but if they court any thing else, it is 
with no settled purpose: for the only “¢ée’? which does not fill 
them with horror, is the tie of their cravat 

It was not, then, without considerable indignation that I perused 
your animadversions upon female speculations in matrimony, in a 
recent article on * Select Society ;’? which accuses our mothers of 


their mercenary attentions to young men, and of going out of their 
way to marry their daughters; and which treats us as little better 
than common swindlers and takers of husbands upon false pretences. 
Really, Mr. Editor, this is most unreasonable! for, if the mountain 


will not come to Mahomet, surely Mahomet must go to the moun- 
tain. Besides, the statement is altogether erparfe, and “ like an 
ill-roasted egg, all on one side.”’ For if the attack of an expe- 
rienced matron is often closely calculated and well-combined, the 
beaux are on their side perfect Vaubans, and conduct the defence 
with a skill and pertinacity at least equal to that of the besiegers. 
There is nothing on earth so impenetrable as a genuine dangler, 
nothing so rusé as a trading lady’s man. If he finds himself left 
out of a party, and neglected, as one from whom nothing is to be 
expected, he immediately takes the alarm, grows warm in his man- 
ner, constant in his attentions, and does * /’impossible,’’ to induce 
an inference that he is about “to pop the question.” Nothing. 
however, is farther from his intention; and no sooner does he per- 
ceive that he has excited an interest, and that mamma begins, to 
have her eye on him, than he draws in his horns like a snail, en- 
trenches himself in generalities, avoids all openings to an é¢clair- 
cissement, and “ backs out”? (to use a phrase of his own) with a 
dexterity, which leaves neither the consolation of being affronted., 
nor the advantage of disengagement. In this way he alternately 
blows hot and cold, as the occasion may require, tantalizing mother 
and daughter with an endless succession of hopes, which he never 
means to realize, and of fears which he takes good care shall neve) 
be reduced to certainty. Years pass, seasons succeed to seasons. 
‘*whole summer suns roll unperceived away,”’ and we are “sw 

prised to hear that we grow old,” without, at the same time. hearing 
any thing of a ring and a license. 
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Upon creatures such as these “‘ cupboard lovers,”’ feeling and ai 
fection would be flung away. The cold, the heartless, and the 
speculating, are alone safe in their society; and if in a game ot 
‘‘diamond cut diamond,” a rich young egotist is now and then 
*‘ brought down at a long shot,’’ or enticed by a scientific combi- 
nation of female wit, matronly cunning, and fraternal surveillance, 
into committing matrimony, where is the mighty harm? Accord- 
ing to all codes, murder in self-defence is justifiable. Then, in the 
name of mercy, leave us poor girls to be “ killing’ in our own 
way, and do not insist upon a candour and sensibility, which, meet- 
ing no return, is at least as idiotical as it is innocent. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive a situation more pitiable, than that of an amia- 
ble, frank, and warm-hearted girl, who listens unsuspectingly to 
the blandishments of one of these mock sentimentalists, believing 
a man merely because he tells a lie with a grave face, and suffering 
herself to be entrapped into a real passion, for a wretch fit only t 
associate with St. Augustine’s snow lady. 

“Once, and but once, my heedless youth was bit ;’’ 


when, finding a good deal of apparent good-nature, and some reall 
good conversation, with a more than usual warmth and sincerity 
of manner, I really thought that at last I had met “ my match.” 
Abandoning myself to all those sentiments which are natural to ou: 
sex on the presumption of a solid engagement, and indulging in a! 
those allusions 

“Che gusta un cor amato riamando,” 


I cherished during an entire winter the flattering error. I mistool] 
assiduity for affection, and an air empressé for a genuine attach 
ment. Mais hélas ! “ airs empressés, vous n’étes pas ’amour !” 
At the proper season for leaving town we went to a fashionabl 
watering-place, in order to avoid the inconvenience of a direct in 
vitation of the swain, on a visit to our own house in the country ; 
and he—did not follow us, but set off to Paris, in search, as w: 
were informed, of fresh game, leaving me to drink the spa-water. 
and experience 


“Quel che puo sdegno in cor di donna amante.” 


I cannot express to you how deeply I was (not mortified, no, tha 
feeling was quite absorbed in a more painful sentiment, but) wound 
ed. Shame at being so egregiously duped, and humiliation at th: 
advantage I had afforded to a heartless puppy, in suffering him to 
read and play upon my affections, remained dormant for months. 
while I was absorbed by the more tender emotions I had so impru- 
dently allowed to grow up in my bosom. But as I have some 
firmness of mind and natural spirit, indignation at length took the 
lead, and I was no longer unhappy. 

In the good old times, we women had only to be on our guard 
against the men who had designs on our persons. A reasonable por- 
tion of prudence and propriety sufficed to ensure a girl a triumph 
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over her would-be seducer, and seldom failed to conduct the winc- 
ing, reluctant Lovelace into the bands of holy matrimony—a strik- 
ing example of the superiority of virtue over vice, and of the forec 
of beauty armed by modesty and discretion. But now these dan- 
gers exist only in novels. A girl of real flesh and blood has no- 
thing to encounter half so formidable as the Adonises who have 
no designs at all. Actions for love-damages, with their attendant 
consequences, awards and attorneys’ bills, are worth all the duen- 
nas and maiden aunts in the world, keeping those few beaux restes 
of the old school, who find either time or energy to be mischievous, 
at a respectful distance; and instead of dreading the passions of the 
other sex, our greatest dangers arise from those who know not 
what passion is. Against these enemies, selfishness must be op- 
posed by selfishness, and cunning met by finesse; for art, and a 
regular system of tactics, can alone avail; and after all, though the 
victory may be brilliant, it is not in one case in a thousand that we 
can boast of its being profitable. 

The truth is, I more than half suspect the self-satisfied gentleman, 
who is the hero of your article on “Select Society’’* and who, by 
the by, from his own confession, seems totally unqualified for good 
company in any genre, writes under the influence of personal pique ; 
and being disappointed in some reasonable expectation of winning 
youth, beauty, and a large fortune, upon the small outlay of his 
own personal accomplishments, takes this method of venting his 
spleen, and discharging his anger against the whole sex. I have 
known many of these difficult gentlemen, who, after thinking no- 
thing too good for them, and passing the summer of life in vain at- 
tempts upon handsome heiresses and buxom rich widows, sat down 
at last, on the turn of their age, with some dowdy, neither remark- 
able for sense, beauty, nor spirit, and without even the charms oi 
the pocket, to compensate for the total absence of those of the per- 
son and the mind. But, be this as it may, the malapert censor 
might have remembered, that in matrimony, we girls are neces- 
sarily influenced by our parents, to whose guidance we are com- 
pelled to submit ourselves; and that, if we seem cunning and rapa- 
cious, it is most frequently the fault of a too anxious mother. But 
the men in indulging their selfish views, in sedulously avoiding a 
poor girl, whatever may be her merit, or in trifling with the feel- 
ings and engrossing the time of an unmarried female, without the 
most distant idea of making her a wife, act for themselves, and have 
u0 one upon whom they can shift the blame. Besides, if girls 
really do look too sharp after a husband, it must not be forgotten, 
that matrimony, a mere episode in men’s fortunes, is every thing 
to a female. To remain single is, with a woman, inevitably to lose 
caste; while your old bachelor is only the more courted and feasted 
for his celibacy. In the order of nature, men are destined to la- 
bour for the support of their families, and it is but just that a female, 
in seeking a partner for life, should look out for protection and sup- 
port. But your modern Benedicts, your heroes who complain of 

* Page 91. 
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the artifices of the sex, seek only, in their efforts to marry, the 
wife whose means must support their idleness and supply their ex 
travagance. 

Under all these circumstances the men have little reason to com- 
plain; and the less when it is considered that, being confined to 
defensive operations, we can play off no arts but upon those who 
wilfully place themselves within the sphere of our {ascinations, 
while the men are at liberty to engage, or not engage, when and where 
they please. There is however another sort of dangler, whose faults | 
shall plead in farther abatement of the “ select” gentleman’s charge ; 
and this is the man, who, being perhaps under circumstances which 
render marriage not altogether prudent, cannot decide between love 
and ambition. Such a man, without scruple, will master a girl’s affec- 
tions, and indeed would be happy to marry the object of his pre- 
ference; but then he would at the same time retain all the luxuries 
and superfluities, which, as a single man, he has been used to enjoy. 
Placed like the metaphysical donkey between two identical bun- 
dles of hay, and without strength of mind to form a decided voli- 
tion andweither give up the world or his mistress, lie would fain 
eat his cake and have it too: thus he professes honourable inten- 
tions, compromises the character and the repose of the lady by in- 
cessant assiduities in public, and by the warmest protestations of 
endless devotion in private; and by binding her in a pledge to be 
his, whenever he may find it convenient to demand her hand, he 
effectually excludes all excess of more independent or more marry 
ing lovers. In the mean time, at best, life slips away unenjoyed: 
nine times out of ten the passion cools; but the gentleman does not 
break off—he dare not do that. His attentions however slacken, 
and the wretched woman becomes the victim of the most torturing 
suspense, of the cruelest heart-burnings, without power to cut th: 
man she begins to despise, or to force his oscillating thoughts to 1 
determination. Oh! Mr. Editor, you know something of the 
** pleasures of hope,”’ but you know also that hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick; and you will feel for the fate of a human being 
whose life and love have been blighted by such a sickly admire: 

“ Quante vedove notti, 

Quante di solitarj, 

Ha consumato indarno.” 
[ must not, however, grow grave, though this is a case which, as 
my careless brother Tom is wont to say, would indeed make a per- 
son swear. All I ask of you is, privately to give me up the name 
of the flippant youth who has indited the precious farrago of which 
I complain, and to throw him for a season in my way; and if I do 
not play the fish up the stream and down the stream, ay, and bring 
him to the shore, too, with a single hair of his own egregious 
vanity, never say again that there’s faith in a woman’s word. 
Pardon this immeasurable letter, which en revanche, shall, in con 
tradistinction to all feminine epistles, have no posteript; and con- 
sider me as your humble servant, and constant reader, Devt 
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FROM BLACK WOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 
THE TORIES—A NATIONAL MELODY, 


*Tis with joy and exultation I look round about this nation, 
And contemplate the sum of her glories ; 

You must share in my delight, for whoever 1s is right— 
QO! the prime ones are every where Tories 

Start whatever game ye please, you’ll be satisfied in these— 
rhe just pride of the Island reposes— 

Whigs in ambushes may chaff, but the Torics have the laugh 
When it comes to the counting of noses, 

Dear boys! 

When it comes to the counting of noses. 

Can the gentlemen of Brookes’ shew a nose, now, like the Duke’s, 
Who squabash’d every Marshal of Boney’s; 

And at last laid Boney’s self on yon snug outlandish shelf, 
Just with three or four rips for his cronies? 

When the Hollands and the Greys see the garniture of bays 
Nodding o’er this invincible Tory, . 

Can they give the thing the by-go, by directing us to Vigo, 
And parading their Corporal’s story ¢ 

Poor Bob' 

Their negotiating Corporal’s story ! 

| 


Vis the same way in the law :—In the Chancellor’s big 
What are all these Whig-praters but rushes ? 

With one knitting of his brows every whelp of them he cows— 
With one sneer all their Balaam he crushes. 

Chey got silkers from the Queen; but in ragged bombazeen 
They must all be contented to jaw, now 

Hence, the Virulence that wags twenty clappers at “ Old Bags,” 
And behind his back calls him “ Bashaw”’? now— 

Poor dears! 

They behind his back call him “ Bashaw” now ! 


paw, 


Stout Sir Walter in Belles Lettres has, I’m bold to say, no betters ; 
Even the base Buff-and-Blue don’t deny this— 
Why ?—Because their master, Constable, would be packing off for Dunstable. 
The first pup of the par k that durst try this. 
“You shan’t breakfast, dine, nor sup” ties their ugly muzzles up 
From the venture of such a vagary ; 
But a sulky undergrowl marks the malice of the foul, 
And we see and enjoy their quandary, 
Poor Curs 
We all see and enjoy their quandary. 
rhus, in Letters, Law, and Arms, we exhibit peerless charms ; 
We in Parliament equally triumph— 
When to Canning we but point, Brougham’s nose jumpeth out of joint, 
And Sir Jammy Macgerald must cry “ humph !” 
Then we’ve Peel, too, and we’ve Croker, who uprais’d the “holy poker,” 
O’er thy crockery lately, Joe Hume ! 
"Neath our eloquence and wit, Duck-in-thunder-like they sit, 
And await the completion of doom— 
Poor things! 
They await the completion of doom 
We’ve the President to paint—we’ve the Wilberforce for Saint— 
And our sculptors are Flaxman and Chantry ! 
On the stage we’ve Young and Terry—ay, and Liston the arch-merry, 
And great Kitchener chaunts in our pantry !— 
*Mong the heroes of the ring, we’ve a Jackson and a Spring— 
We’ve a Bull to gore all the Whig news-folk— 
Among preachers we’ve a Philpotts—an O Doherty ’mong swill-pots— 
And Saul Rothschild to tower o’er the Jews-folk, 
Dear boys! 
taron Rothschild to tower o’cr the Jews-folk 
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What Review can Whig-sty furnish, but is sure to lose its burnish 
When our Quarterly’s splendours we hang up ?— 
Or what Magazine’s to mention, of the slenderest pretension, 
Beside Curtsrornen’s princely prime-bang-up ? 
There’s but ONE besides in Britain, | consider ’twould be fitting 
To name after and over that rare man, 
’Tis the Tory on the throne—for his heart is all our own, 
And ‘tis this keeps their elbows so bare, man, 
Poor souls! 
Their hearts low, and their breeches so bare, man! 
Oh! with jov and exultation we look round about the nation, 
And contemplate the sum of her glories. 
Oh! how just is our delight! Oh! whoever 1s is right, 
Oh! the prime ones are every where Torres! 
Look whatever way you please, ’tis in these, and only these, 
All the pride of the Island reposes— 
We've the corn and they’ve the chaff,—they’ve the scorn and we’ve the 
They've the nettles and ours are the roses, {laugh,— 
Dear boys! 
They’ve the nettles and we have the roses. 


Died, at Magdeburgh, aged 70, Count Carnot, one of the ablest, 
honestest republicans, which the revolution of France produced. He 
was born on the 13th of May, 1753, and was one of the most ex- 
traordinary men of his time. A member of the Convention, one 
of the Committee of Public Safety, alternately war-minister, and 
one of the executive directory in the senate, in the war bureau or 
the Tuileries, he never laid aside the plainness of republican sim- 
plicity. Under his administration, seven hundred thousand men 
appeared on the frontiers in arms, as republican defenders of resus- 
citated Franee; and, in the language of the eloquent Barrére, Car- 
not “ organized victory and rendered her permanent.”’ He subse- 
quently saw the feeble Directory and Republic overthrown by the 
ambition of an individual, backed by military force, while the cold 
and metaphysical Sicyes, with Barras, pandered to the power of 
the popular and aspiring victor. During Bonaparte’s career, as 
first consul and consul for life, and his subsequent assumption of 
the imperial dignity, Carnot remained in retirement. He emerged 
from it when the tide of misfortune began to roll heavily on Napo- 
leon and France; and he offered his services in the hour of danger. 
Antwerp was committed to his charge, and the ability with which 
he defended that important city, unti! after the recall of the Bour- 
bons, is fresh in the memory of all. On the return of Napoleon 
from Elba, he was again appointed war-minister, and accepted the 
title of Count. The second return of the Bourbons again brought 
exile and poverty on Carnot. He addressed one or two able and 
powerful remonstrances to Louis, on the policy then pursuing; but 
the advice of Carnot was rejected, and he retired, proscribed, first 
to Warsaw, but, on the invitation of Frederick, came to Magde- 
burgh, where he died. Carnot is still survived by Barrére and 
David, both of whom reside in the Netherlands, and in the fate o! 
Spain behold the justification of the Committee of Public Safety. 
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Literary and Acientific Zutelligence. 


Mr. Irving. —We intended in this number of the Museum, to have given some 
extracts from the principal Magazines just received, which would show that Mr. 
Irving’s popularity is not likely to continue. The New Monthly, Blackwood’s, 
London, Album, &c. &c.,, unite in opinion that, although his talents are considera- 
ble, he has a much greater fund of egotism and quackery. His sincerity is not 
doubted—but his self-conceit is very apparent. 

The subject of Lady Morgan’s new work is the Life and Times of Salvator Rosa. 
it will comprise much curious and original matter, illustrative of the History of the 
Seventeenth Century. It may be expected in the course of October. 

A new collection is just advertised, under the title of a Collection of Memoirs 
relative to the History of France, from the foundation of the French monarchy, to 
the thirteenth century, with an introduction, supplement, and notes, by M. Guizot. 
It will make thirty vols. 8vo. and include the principal historians, from Clovis to St. 
Louis, who wrote the history of their own times, such as Gregory of Tours, Frede- 
gure, Eginhard, Thegan, Nithard, Suger, William Archbishop of Tyre, Foulcher 
of Chartres, Odon de Deuil, Pierre de C rnay, Rigord, &e, As these historians re- 
late events of which they were witnesses, or even in which they participated, their 
works are real Memoirs, though not so called. They are almost all in Latin, and 
will be translated with care rhis collection, added to that publishing by M. Fou- 
cault, (which we have already noticed) and which begins at the thirteenth century, 
with the Collection of memoirs relative to the French Revolution, will form a com- 
plete body of French history, drawn from contemporary and original sources, from 
the foundation of the monarchy to our times. 

Volumes IV. V. and VI. of M. Sismondi’s great work, Histoire des Francais, have 
been rather more severely criticised in some French journals than the first three 
volumes. ‘The particular title which he has thought of giving to the period from 
987 to 1226, of “ France confederated under the feudal System,” seems to be dis- 
approved of; as tending to lead the author himself insensibly to give a constrained 
turn to certain facts, in order to accommodate them to the system which he jas in 
some measure prescribed to himself. It is, however, generally acknowledged, that 
this Sketch of the History of France is far superior to all that have preceded it, by 
a better choice of facts, more judicious criticism, and a closer and more profound 
study of the original authorities. 

A Poetarum Grecorum Sylloge, edited by the learned M. Boissonade, is a valu- 
able publication, of which three volumes are published: it is very well printed, in 
32mo. It will form 25 volumes, comprising Homez, Hesiod, schylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, Pindar, Callimachus, the Anthology, &c. Besides this 
miniature edition of the Greek poets, the same bookseller is publishing the princi- 
pal Latin authors, in 60 volumes; the Italian Classic Poets, in 30 vols.; the French 
Classics, in 50 vols. ; and a select library of English poets, in 36 vols, 


The Chronicles of Froissart, by M. Dacier. It was well known that the learned 
academician was engaged previously to the revolution in this publication. Ten 
years’ researches in all the libraries of Europe, a strict examination of all the manu- 
scripts then existing, some of which have been since dispersed and lost, anda 
scrupulous revisal of the chronology of the historian, have long since made the 
learned world impatient for the appearance of M. Dacier’s labours, ‘is situation in 
the academy and the Royal Library, and the particular turn of his mind, eminently 
qualifying him for the task. Those who have had opportunities of secing the re- 
sult of M. Dacier’s labours have found the new Froissart, as completed by him, 
almost double the printed editions. The printing in folio was begun when the 
revolution put a stop to it; the academy was dispersed, and the royal printing 
office in confusion. This important manuscript, after remaining thirty-four years 
in the author’s portfolio, is now on the eve of being published by M. Buchon, with 
the approbation of M. Dacier. M. Buchon, we learn, intends to combine it with a 
Collection of the National Chronicles of France, writterrin the vulgar tongue, which 
he is likewise going to publish, (Froissart is to be subscribed tor separate ly.) Con- 
sidering the importance of Froissart to the History of England, we cannot but de- 
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sire the speedy publication of this edition of his valuable work. We certainly con- 
sider it as a fortunate coincidence that so much attention is paid, at the same time, 
in France, England, and Germany, to the monuments of the obscurer periods ot 
European history. The resolution of the British government to print the ancient 
chronicles, documents, the important and interesting discoveries which have 
already been made in searching among the records buried under the accumulated 
dust of centuries, the probable results of the labours ef the German Society, for 
printing ancient monuments of the middle ages, the history of the house of Hohen- 
staufen by Raumer, the publication of which has been delayed for a short time, and 
: h publications, relative to the same period, which we have 
will undoubtedly throw new light on many intricate points 


xc, 


lastly, the many Fren¢ 
had occasion to notic« 9 

in the civil, religious, and military affairs, and on the state of manners, arts, sciences, 
and literature, in that long, obscure, but most important and interesting period in 


the history of modern Europ 
Jose ph Bonaparte, (says the I ondon Magazine for September) has founded a 


city in America, to be named afier himself; it already contains 5000 inhabitants, 


chiefly French 

The property of the Wor o has been transferred within the month 
to Mr. Clement, for the unpars i price of ¢40,000, The amount sounds high; 
best ¢ l d pauper in London; and, preserving its 


but it is the honestest ar ) 
! 


integrity, yields, ‘ rves, from 7,000 to 8,000 per annum, Twenty 
fourth shar ! fetch nearly £2,000; and the Times yic Ids about 
#20) annum from advertisements only. The increase of readers has ren- 
dered taundar ‘ary property of higher certain value, and must tend to im 
prove ' griiteni g the rec ompe nse of successful exe rtion. We have 
recently experienced this in our own concerns; having within the month obtained 
#2, r the interest in the books connected with the Interrogative 
System of Fal 1. We therefore consider Mr. Clement as having made a pru 
dent burg his liberal views entitle him to special praise, from their ten 
dency to exal ) tlue of literary property. Of the Morning Chronicle we can 
cht for and tound in all reading 


5 


assert, of our « oO lve, that it is a paper sou 


rooms on th t | its unvarying integrity and much-admired principles 
do more credit to the English nation than any other production of our press. At 
the same time, although it iost its parent in the late Mr. Perry, yet he had trained 
operative persons, by whom it was long conducted before his death, and by whom 
its reputation still continues to be upheld rhe sale is second only to one of the 
London journals; and, as a paper ul every where, by every body, and univer 
sally esteemed, we think most fas bly of Mr. Clement’s spirited purchase ; and 
from his liberal character : pate the improved fortune of this favourite 
journal.—.Vonth/y Mag 

Considerable ir: erest has been excited in the metropolis, and in all great and 
noisy towns, by the evidence of Mr. M‘Adam, before a committee of Parliament; 
in which he asserts the practicability of making streets on the principle of his tine 
roads. The distracting and overwhelming noise of streets paved with stones ren- 
ders any proposal worth trying, and would entitle Aim to the highest secial rewards 
who contrived any means of getting rid of so intolerable a nuisance. In several 
miles of street in London, during many hours every day, no person can converse 
audibly at the distance of two yards; and often the rolling of heavy carriages is as 
distracting as the fire of artillery during an engagement on-board of ship. Hithert: 
there seemed no remedy, and, if Mr. M‘Adam has found one, be will rank among 
the greatest benefactors of society. The experiment is to be made in St. James's 
square, and on Westminster-bridge ; and we hope it will soon be extended to 
Fleet-street, and Bridge-street, Blackfriars. The saving of wear and tear in car 
riages and horses, and the facility of « njoying equestrian exercise, would counter 
balance all expense of watering in dry weather, and any increase of unlayed dust 
in windy weather. 

The continuation of Mr. Booth’s excellent Analytical Dictionary of the English 
Language is in the press, and the several parts will be published successively, at 
short intervals. The printing of the second part was necessarily delayed for the 
purpose of calculating the number of copies that would be required. 


Mr. H. V. Smith is preparing for publication, a History of the English Stage, 
from the reformation to the present time; containing a particular account of all 
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the theatres that have been erected at different pe riods in the metropolis, and in 
terspersed with various amusing anecdotes, Kc. 


The dishonest conduct of the speculations called Reviews has ofte: 


our animad ns anal in twenty-seven ye us we have so opened th 
public in regard to anonymous criticism, as almost entirely to have desire 
cra! rease tl ny ct, we commenced an article under the head of * #’Ai- 
vhich we viewed the opinions of those 
infinence on the public. Messieurs, the 
their authority; and we have, in con- 
ered with their abuse. The parties who have evinced 
greatest soreness, have been the conductors of the Edinburgh Review, who 
seem to ascribe their constantly diminishing sale, and influence, to our animadver- 
Ss, Instes ferring these eflects tothe progressive deterioration of their own 
work. We never approve d of the arrogant tone of their compositions ; butin their 
early volumes there was a degree of spirit and original thinking which forced at 
tention. At first the work was produced by young men of genius, now better em- 
ployed; but latterly, as is notorious, the chief part of the articles have been the 
production of writers in London, paid by the sheet. The principles, too, have 
been as equivocal as the merit of the compositions; and hence a work of professed- 
ly worse principles, but de« in its course, has risen in circulation; while the 
other, which sought to please every party, has lost the « onfidence of all. We have 
regretted the fact, but done even less than we might to accelerate the result; be- 
cause, of two evils we pre ferred the least. We have nevertheless ¢ xp nenced 
several instances of rancorous hostility from these parties; and, some time since, we 
received an indiscreet letter from one of the partners of Mr. Constable, (then ab 
sent,) couched in the following terms :— 
Edinburgh; Jan. 5, 1822. 
Sin, —We have your letter of the 22d inst. and beg to decline doing what you 
wish as to the agency of your books. Were we inclined to aid your views, we 
would not do so, on account of the unfounded, d gning, and stupid, articles, that 
find their way into your magazine, on the subject of the Edinburgh Reyiew—a 
work which has done more tor literature, and the ps op! >in g sneral, than ans other 
We rk. 
ir, your most obedient, 
A. Constante and Co, 


—Soon after this curious epistle was written, a regular attack was commenced, in 


the language of low scurrility, in an auxiliary magazine of the parties, in which the 
Monthly Magazine and its editor were treated as they used to be, some years 
since, in those Billingsgate works—the Satirist and the Scourge.* As these mis- 
siles fell short of their object, the Review itself is now made the direct vehicle ; 
and in a London article, in the last Review, a malicious representation is mtroduced 
of the conduct and character of this miscellany; in which a pretended comparison 
is set up between the Monthly Magazine and some works of mere whip-su/labub, 
which have been opposed to it, and which doubtless suit the taste of the writer, 
who happens not to be unknown to us. His frothy communications have been re- 
fused admission into our pages; and he is known to get his daily bread by writing 


in the two works which he has praised, and in the wec kly newspaper whi h he as- 


} 
to hal 


erts is the best in London. In a word, we shall be among the foremost 
the period when the Edinburgh Review has become more settled and 
n its principles, and when it improves in the evergy and or 
sitions; and we hope this concession on our parts will be rece! 

7 


and proprietors as an olive-branch of peace.—Monthly Ma 





* In reply to a remonstrance cf ours on these follies, Mr. Constable, in a 
dated Dec. 27, 1822, observes, “ The Monthly Magazine ! 

tavourite of mine; and even now, in spite of all cx 

tains its own rank in utility. However, I think 5 

Edinburgh Review in the Monthly Magazine 

n estimating the character of your work; yet, on whole, always cons 


dered it excellent, as preserving a vast mass of useful information.”—Of the moral 
and intellectual qualities of Mr. Constabl ! 


think he has done more to raise the character of ttish literature th vy man 
led him 
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Doubts having been expressed in regard to Hunter’s Memoirs of his Captivits 
among the Indians, we feel it just to state, that we have derived from independent 
sources proofs of his title to credence; and he has also circulated a notice, refer 
ring to the most accredited parties. : 

The original death-warrant of Charles I. with all the signatures of the regicides, 
in a perfect state, is in possession of the Rev. D. Turner, of Norton-le-Moors, Stat 
fordshire. 

At the sale of Mr. Watson Taylor’s celebrated collection, the pictures in two 
days produced $25,000. 

The Vision of St. Jerome, by Parmegiano, was purchased by the Rev. Holwell 
Car, for 5050 guineas. 

The Grand Landscape with a Rainbow, by Rubens; for Lord Orford—260 
gruineas. 

Interior of a Stable, by Wouvermans; by Col. Bayley—530 guineas, 

Portrait of Faustino Neve, by Murillo; by Col. ‘Thwaites—910 guineas. 

Two Landscapes, by Hobbima; for Lord Grosvenor—1750 guineas. 

The Landscape with a Coach, by Rembrandt; by the Marquis of Hertford —350 
guineas. 

A Bull and two Cows, by Paul Potter, a small landscape; by Col. Thwaites— 
1210 guineas. 

The Martyrdom of St. Apollonia, by Guido; for Lord Grosvenor—400 guineas 

St. Paul caught up into the third Heaven, by N. Poussin; by Col. Thwaites— 
305 guineas. 

Jason pouring the Liquor of Enchantment upon the Dragon, by S. Rosa—300 
guineas. 

The Virgin seated, with the Infant on her lap. Andrea del Sarto; by Colonel 
Thwaites—305 guineas. 

An Upright Landscape, G. Poussin; by Mr. Hume—360 guineas. 

A Landscape, with a stream of water, Ruysdael; by Lord Gower—270 guineas. 

A Landscape, with a stream of water rushing between the ruins of an abbey-mill 
Ruysdael; by Colonel Thwaites—300 guineas. 

Two Flower Pieces, Van Huysum—510 guineas. 

A Calm, Van de Velde; by Mr. Secretary Peel—390 guineas. 

Exterior of a Farm-house, Teniers; by Alex. Baring—395 guineas. 

The Magdalen accosted by an Infant Angel, Guido; by Mr. Bullock—310 
guineas. 

Christ and the Woman of Samaria at the Well, Ann, Carracci; by Mr. Seager— 
310 guineas. 

A Bank of a River, Wouvermans; by Mr. Hume—685 guineas. 

A Lioness rolling on the Ground, Rubens; by Mr. Lawley—310 guineas. 

Portrait of the wife of De Vos, Van Dyck; by Mr. Seager—340 guineas. 

Portiait of Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds; by Major Thwaites—470 guineas 

Jan Steen and his Wife taking an afternoon’s nap, Jan Steen; by Mr. Hume— 
220 guineas 

Two small Landscapes, Ruysdael; by Mr. Smith, of Marlborough-street—307 
guineas. 

A small fancy Head, Murillo; by the Marquis of Lansdown—50 guineas. 

Mrs. Sicdons, as the Tragic Muse, Sir Joshua Reynolds; by Lord Grosvenor— 
1750 guineas 

Translations of Sir Walter Scott’s and Lord Byron’s works, or rather the most 
celebrated of them, have appeared in Russia. In France and Germany they are 
greedily seized for the same purpose; and it forms a race among the trade which 
shall bring them out first. 

M. J. Kerner, a German phvsician, of Stuttgard, has made the discovery of a 
new kind of poison, that arises in smoked meats. It appears, from experiments 
which he has made, that they become subject to some sort of decomposition that 
renders them venomous. Liver sausages are the most susceptible of it, and the 
decomposition generally takes place about the middle of April. From his inqui 
ries the doctor found, that of seventy-two persons, in the country of Wurtemburg, 
that had eaten smoked sausages, thirty-seven died in a little time, and the remain 
der were ill for some time after. 

A table has been published, from official documents, of the population, &c, of 
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Russia, for 1822, It gives the number of the inhabitants for each of the filly go- 


vernments, also the governments in geographical square miles Some of these may 
be noticed here :— 
Inhabitants, Sq. Milk 
Archangel . eee a UU 11,900 
ee ee a nfo wn - «+ 190,000 3,100 
Couriand el ah y te ~ ae <« = = eee 330 
Novogorod . a tae cee - « « 673,000 «5000 
ee ee er ee « «1,275,000 470 
Petersburgh on a ae ee ee ee! 840 
Tobolski . Sa ah a fie. ies cl et Oe 16,800 
Smolensko . . io iene seo « «ss GR 1,000 
Sa — eS 126,400 


—The sum total of inhabitants for the ve empire is stated at 40,067,000; the 
number of manufactories and workshops at 3,724; the total of commercial capital 
at 319,660,000 roubles; and the revenue from the poll-tax, and that on the con- 
sumption of liquors, at 169,350,000 roubles. 


A splendid Service of Porcelain, has recently been manufactured at Mr. Spode’s 
works, on the order of the East India Company, for their Factory at Canton, to re- 
place that destroyed by the late fire. The whole service consists of upwards of 
thirteen hundred pieces. ‘Che body of the china is particularly fine in the delicacy 
of its transparency, and its Parian whiteness: and exceeds in beauty what have been 
regarded as choice specimens of Dresden Porcelain. 


At the late Shrewsbury Assizes, Edmund Whitcomb, esq. one of the coroners 
for the county, was found guilty on a charge of perverting the course of justice, in 
endeavouring to bias a jury in returning a verdict in an inquest held on the body 
of a woman of the name of Newton, who it was suspected had been murdered by 
her husband. 

A bookseller at Copenhagen, has advertised a Danish translation of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels to appear in monthly volumes. Professor Rahbeck has translated 
Sir Walter’s Halidon Hill, with a Latin dedication to the Baronet. 


The plant, polygonum minus, abounds in the deserts of the Ukraine. About the 
end of June they pluck up the roots, which are covered with a worm that indu 
rates immediately it is exposed to the air. The roots are sold for culinary pur 
poses, and the worms being immersed in water and alum, dye the water of the 
finest crimson. The Cossac women use it for dying their thread, and the Russian 
merchants purchase it as a rouge for ladies. The Polish and Armenian Jews sell 
it to the Turks, who use it to dye clothes, and to colour the tails and manes of their 
horses, as well as to dye their own hair, beards and nails. ‘These worms are called 
Coccus Polonorum, From an experiment made at Moscow it appears that a pound 
of these worms, which cost only one rouble, yields as much dye as half a pound of 
cochineal. 

Means of Preserving Eggs.—In 1820, a tradesman of Paris asked permission of 
the prefect of police to sell, in the market, eggs that had been preserved a year in 
a composition, of which he kept the secret. More than 30,000 of these eggs were 
sold in the open market without any complaint being made, or any notice taken of 
them, when the Board of Health thought proper to examine them. They were 
found to be perfectly fresh, and could only be distinguished from others by a pul- 
verous stratum of carbonate of lime, remarked by M. Cadet to be on the eggshell. 
This induced him to make a series of experiments, which ended in his discover- 
ing that they were preserved in highly saturated lime-water. M. Cadet suggests 
adding a little saturated muriate of lime, but gives no reason. They may also be 
preserved by immersing them twenty seconds in boiling water, and then keeping 
them well dried in fine sifted ashes; but this will give them a greyish green colour 
‘the method of preserving them in lime-water has been long the practice of Italy; 
they may be kept thus for two years. ‘This useful mode is well known in many 
parts of England, and cannot be too much recommended. 

Among other curious works, shortly about to be sold at Fonthill, is a Demonology 
by King James I. in Manuscript. 

(uvres de Rabelais; avec Vignettes et Gravures. 8 vols. 8vo, (The Works of 
Rabelais; with Vignettes and Engravings. ) 

“The most important literary publication (properly so called) that has appeared 
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here for some time back, is the first volume of this fine edition of the works of 
Rabelais At length this most extraordinary satirical romance, which has hitherto 
been a sealed book, not only to the littl but great vulgar, is rendered intelligible 
to all the world of readers. In this most witty and d4izarre production, Rabelais 
undertook to describe and satirize the follies, faults, and extravagancies, of Francis 
I., his princi al courtiers, and some of his crowned contemporaries The enter 


prise required as much courage as skill, for in those good old times they had an 
} 


orthodox fashion of committing those found guilty or suspected of what they were 
! 


pleased to call impiety, not toa jury of twelve men and a prison, but into the hands 
of the hangman and the warm embraces of the flames. And yet, notwithstanding 
this perilous risk, Rabelais ventured to broach more impiecties than Voltaire has 
since done in a more tolerant and less ferocious age. The romance of Gargantua 
and Pantagruel is divided into five books, each of which was published se parately 
and at long intervals, and the fifth and last did not appear until after the author's 
demise. Rabelais adopted, as the framework of his story, the old legend of Gar 
gantua and Pantagruel, which had been popular in France, and indeed throughout 
Europe, long before his time. Impelled on the one hand by an wresistible desir 
of pouring out upon the follies and crimes of the day the overflowing of his witty 
and caustic spirit, while, on the other, he was deterred by the prospective of the 
scaffold or the lighted pile; he was obliged to call to his aid the utmost finesse 
and adroitness. For this purpose he bewildered his readers, in the commencement 
of his work, amidst a proiusion of seemingly unintelligible enigmas, and sought to 
hide the harsh truths he had to descant on, under a multiplicity of filthy and ob- 
scene expressions, which in those chivalric times (so much regretted of late years) 
passed for wit and facetiousness, But it is not until his fourth, and particularly 
his fifth book, that he gives the reins freely and fearlessly to his cutting and sat 
castic humour 
The new editors, Messrs. Esmengart and Eloi Johanneau, seem incontestably to 
prove, with considerable talent and profound erudition, that by Gargantua is de 
signated Francis L.; by Pantagruel, the son of Gargantua, Henry IL.; by Grand 
Goussier, Louis XIL.; by Gargamelle, the wife of Grand Goussier, Queen Anne di 
Bretagne. The celebrated Frere Jean des Entomeures, the most comic charactet 
in the romance, is the Cardinal du Bellay. The famous Abbey of Thelemi (the de- 
vice upon which was Fay ce gue voudras) is the Cardinal's chateau at St. Man 
aux Fosses, near Paris, where Francis I. and his courtiers were accustomed to dis- 
port themselves, and which was consequently the head-quarters of all that was 
gay, gallant, luxurious, and profligate, at that period, in France. The famous 
Panurge, whose name has become a proverbial and household word in France, lik« 
that of Falstaff in England, (their characters even are not without some analogy, 
represents the Cardinal de Lorraine, whose superstitious and voluptuous characte: 
is so fully developed in French annals and memoirs. ‘The character of Panurge, 
which is unfolded in the third book of the romance of Gargantua, renders this por- 
tion of the work extremely interesting, and the interest has been considerably en 
hanced by the curious and learned notes of the editors. The Emperor Charles V., 
under the denomination of the giant Bringuenarilles, is so identically pictured forth, 
that tt 1s impossible to mistake him. This portrait forms a fine contrast with the 
tuel, immoral, wily, vindictive, and poltroon character of Panurge (the Cardinal 
Lorraine Gargantua and his son are always represented as giants, ty pitving 
it monarchs are great consumers and devourers, whose maintenance weighs 
heavily on the commonweal. This truism, now a proverb, was in 1535 a dangerous 
discovery enigmatically put forth. This enterprise, so ably executed by the learn- 
ed editors, is not only a most important addition to the treasures of French litera- 
ture, but must prove to foreigners a most acceptable o‘Tering, as it withdraws the 
thick veil that hitherto concealed from their eyes one of the most singularly hu 
morous works that human ingenuity has given birth to, and which must have ap 
peared to them little more than a shoreless ocean of ludicrous phrases and obscene 
expressions, thrown out with reckless profusion from a mind replete with wit, hu 
mour, caiety, and erudition. The work is accompanied by several good engravings, 
some of which are designed with considerable Rabelaic humour, and approach 
within a very fair distance of the inimitable English vignettes, the despair and envy 
of foreign artists. The typographical part of the publication is got up with co 


rectness and elegance, and is highly creditable to Mr. Jules Didot. 





